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FAR EASTERN ‘CROSS-CURRENTS 


Following the election in the United 


States predictions were rife among Japan- 
| ese financial circles that the United States, 
' which has broken tradition by electing 


President Roosevelt for a third term, will 


continue its anti-Japanese policies and 


extend more vigorous aid to Britain. 


 tradition- breaking 
- Wendell Willkie, these circles believed that 


Viewing calmly President Roosevelt’s 
victory over Mr. 


the United States would not attempt to 
' worsen the situation any further at the 


present time in view of internal conditions 


in the country. 


“Tt is likely that the United States 


' will increase its economic pressure against 
| Japan, however.”’ 
/ moves by liquidating our present trade 
| policies of relying on Great Britain and 
| Amerita, a spokesman of the financiers 
| declared. 


We must meet these 


Meanwhile, vernacular press devoted 


| whole editorial columns to commenting 
| on President Roosevelt’s re-election for a 
third term. 


Metropolitan papers joined in 


sounding a warning for the need of the 
| Japanese people to renew their determina- 
tion to meet and be prepared for an 
expected worsening of Nippon-American 
relations. 


Papers pointed out that a winter 


lull on the European front might lead 


to the concentration of America’s atten- 
tion on the Far East. 


of the “Big Three” 


The popular Yomiuri Shimbun one 
Tokyo dailies, 
declared that President Roosevelt’s re- 


election ‘‘ completely barred the way for a 


| solution of Japanese-American problems.” 


The paper went on to predict a strengthen- 


Ing of the policy of assistance to the 
| General Chiang Kai-shek régime, develop- 


tment of Anglo-American co-operation in 
the Pacific, and extension of the anti- 
| Japanese embargo. 


‘This demands new determination 


| on the part of our people,” the Yomiuri 
«said, 


Hull Issues Warning 





Secretary of State Cordell Hull on 
October 25 warned the nation that Japan’s 


warship building program and German 
efforts to secure the French fleet render 
dangerous any complacent assumption 
that isolation will protect the United 


States from attack. Oceans are barriers, 
he declared, but they are also highways. 


Speaking before the National Press 
Club in an address broadcast over a 
nationwide radio network, Mr. Hull at- 
tacked Japan and the Axis Powers in 
acrid terms as he reviewed the “ whirlwind 
development *’ which have swept the 
world during the past decade. 

Mr. Hull described the leaders of 
Japan, Italy and Germany as “ would- 
be conquerors,’ and charged them with 
relentlessly attempting to reduce mankind 
to a “‘master-slave relationship among 
nations.” 

The foreign policy of the United 
States, he said, has won the friendship of 
all nations, except those carrying on 
military operations, “‘ vaguely describing 
themselves as ‘ have-nots,’ and claiming 
the superior right to rule other people.” 

German efforts to secure control of 
the French fleet and Japan's naval 
program aim at domination of the high 
seas, the Secretary of State declared. 
and it is dangerous for the United States 
to assume, under those conditions, that 
the ‘‘ avalanche of conquest *’ could under 
no circumstances reach any vital portions 
of this hemisphere. 

‘‘ We are in the presence not of local 
wars but of an organized determined 
movement for steadily expanding con- 
quest,”’ Mr. Hull said in winding up his 
address. The best policy, he said, is to 
build a neans of defense so formidable 
that even ‘ would-be conquerors” will 
not dare attempt to attack it. 

Hope that the United States navy 
will continue to back the resolute will 
of the American people to stay free was 
expressed by President Roosevelt in a 
letter to Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. 

“The United States fleet will be a 
‘deterrent to those nations who would 
plant the heel of dictatorship across our 
hemisphere,” the Chief Executive wrote. 
‘I pray it will continue to emphasize by 
its strength our determination to remain 
a free people, marching steadily along the 

open road that holds peace in spirit as 
well as a full and worthy material life.” 


Prepare ‘‘ For Worst ”’ 

The Japanese Premier, Prince Fumi- 
maro Konoye, warned the Japanese 
people that Japan should “ perpetually be 
prepared to meet the worst situation 
possible, which may unfortunately arise.’ 


The Premier .sounded his warning 
shortly after the Japanese Foreign Minister 
Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka, told Third Powers 
with interests in China that if they wished 
to minimize their losses in China, they 
should withdraw all aid from the Chung. 
king Government. 

The Premier and Foreign Minister 
both made their statements before the 
local meeting of the prefectural governors 
of Japan. 

The Premier asked the governors to 

“guide your people properly” in the 
difficult days which may lie ahead for 
Japan. 

Prince Konoye also reiterated that 
the objective of Japan’s new military 
alliance with the Axis Powers was to 

“prevent further expansion of the ravages 
of war and expedite the restoration of 
peace in the world.” 

Without further elaboration, and 
without any direct reference to the 
United States, the Premier then pro- 
ceeded with an explanation of Japan’s 
basic domestic policies. 

The Foreign Minister. Mr. Matsuoka, 
told the governors that Japan was “‘pre- 
pared toshare nature’s bounties ’ with any 
nation “‘that does not interfere with our 
project for the creation of a new East 
Asian chain of mutual prosperity.” 

The question of war or peace in the 
Pacific area hinges on recognition by the 
United States of Japan’s position of leader- 
ship in the establishment of a new order 
in East Asia, Premier Konoye said later in 
an interview at the Miyako Hotelin Kyoto. 

The new alliance of Japan with 
Germany and Italy, he said, is predicated 
on Japanese recognition of Italo-German 
domination in Europe, in return for Italo- 
German acceptance of Japan’s leadership 
in constructing a new East Asia. If the 
United States will recognize these leader- 
ships, he said, then the United States will 
be recognized as the guiding Power on 
the American continent. 

Premier Konoye disclaimed that the 
alliance with Germany and Italy was 
intended as a challenge to any other 
nation. However, he said, if the United 
States persists in regarding it as a hostile 
act, ““no course will be open to them 
except to go to war.” 


A Peiping Editorial 


A very strange article that appeared 
in the Chen Pao, one oft the | 1; : 
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Peiping daily newspapers, recently which 
made a sharp attack on the Three-Power 
pact, has aroused much comment and 
speculationin North China. The criticism 
certainly comes very unexpectedly from 
such a source. The full text is as 
follows :— 

“The main object of the chief 
executives of Germany and Italy in 
bringing about a Three-Power pact 
between Germany, Italy and Japan, 
was to make use of the strength of 
Japan, in order to prevent the United 
States from entering the European 
conflict on the side of Great Britain. 

‘‘ Although the united forces of 
Germany and Italy have been winning 
sporadic victories in their attacks on 
Britain, who is now standing alone, a 
long drawn-out war is not likely to 
have favorable results for them in 
the end, For some time now, Hitler 
and Mussolini have, therefore, been 
depressed and worried, because they 
are finding it impossible to make peace 
at this juncture, while to go on with 
the war is against their better judgment. 
If, therefore, the United States should 
decide to send troops over to Europe 
to participate in the war, in addition 
to helping Britain with arms and 
munitions, it would be hard to predict 
what the outcome of the war would be. 

“With a great deal of persuasion 
Germany and Italy have succeeded 
in getting Japan to sign the Three- 
Power pact, thus creating for the 
United States a powerful enemy in the 
Pacific. Should the United States 
venture to help Britain by attacking 
Germany and Italy, then Japan is 
bound by the pact to come to their 
rescue with all her resources. But 
with such an enemy in the East, the 
United States is not likely to take any 
such action. Germany and Italy have 

_ therefore scored a great success by 
obtaining through the signing of a mere 
piece of paper the equivalent of an 
army of 1,000,000 men. But what does 
Japan get out of this Three-Power 
pact 2 We answer: so far Japan has 
got nothing at all from it. 

“The chief aim of Japan to-day is 
to cut the supply routes to Chungking. 
Yet, since the signing of the Three- 
Power pact, the Burma road has been 
reopened, while the supply routes from 
Soviet Russia continue as before. If the 
other two Axis Powers were real friends 
they would, in addition to sending 
actual aid to Japan, try and persuade 
Soviet Russia to adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards Japan, Germany has 
been on friendly terms with Russia ever 
since the signing of the non-aggression 
pact. It would, therefore be quite 
easy for Hitler to help in the reconstruc- 
tion of East Asia in this way. 

‘* Japan, by virtue of the Tripartite 
pact, has every right to make such a 
call on the two other signatories. As 
one month has elapsed since the signing 
of the pact, yet nothing whatever has 
come out of it. Germany and Italy 
are lacking in common gratitude to- 
wards Japan, It is our sincere hope 
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that our friend and neighbor, Japan, 
will continue her efforts to unite East 
Asia, without relying too much on 
the false friendship of these two Western 
Powers. 

“In the past 20 years Japan has 
guarded England’s possessions in the 
Far East for her. What has England 
ever done for Japan in return for this 
help? Now, Japan is holding the 
East against Britain and the United 
States on behalf of Germany and Italy. 
Yet, all that Japan has got out of it 
may be some economic privileges in 
French Indo-China, which Japan would, 
anyhow, have been powerful enough 
to obtain by her own strength. Why 
should it be counted as a favor of 
Germany and Italy ? 

‘The friendship between the Chi- 
nese and Japanese peoples is far 
closer than Japan’s friendship with 
any of the western nations. If Japan 
showed the same spirit in helping China 
that she has shown in courting the 
friendship of the two Western Powers, 
China would be just as useful a friend 
to Japan. The Chinese and Japanese 
peoples are brothers, who can rely on 
each other in working for the prosperity 
of East Asia. Why should Japan ally 
herself with Germany and Italy or 
Great Britain and the United States ? ”’ 

That is certainly a strange article 
to find in a paper in these regions of Asia. 
The explanation of the Japanese military 
spokesman, when his attention was drawn 
to the article, that, of course, it only 
represented the Chinese view and that 
the Chinese were at perfect liberty to 
write what they liked, can only be taken 
with a very large grain of the proverbial 
salt. It is a well-known fact that the 
Chinese vernacular press is very carefully 
drilled in what it may say and what not, 
and in most of the local newspaper offices 
there is a Japanese “supervisor’’ to 
keep the paper in the way it should go, 
and to see that it is not contaminated by 
any bad thoughts. It is, therefore, not 
strange that this editorial has roused the 
suspicion here that in some circles in 
north China, if in no other part of Japan- 
ese territory, the pact is not regarded 
with any too favorable an eye. 

Indeed, it may be doubted, whe- 
ther the pact is really so very popular 
among the Japanese people, as the Japan- 
ese press and government circles in 
Tokyo have tried to make out. When 
conversing with foreigners in private, the 
more intelligent and educated Japanese 
make no attempt to defend the adherence 
of their country to the Axis Powers. 
The most they are willing to say is that 
they do not understand the purpose of 
this policy at all, and that there must 
surely be some other secret clauses in the 
pact. 

Sees Way to Peace 

The United States is preparing for 
“any eventualities,” although it sees 
“no problem in the Far East which 
could not be peacefully solved through 
negotiations.’’ Under-secretary of State 
Sumner Welles declared in an address 
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before a meeting here of the Council of 
Foreign Affairs. 

He emphasized that the United 
States Government’s intentions are “to 
render all material support and assist. 
ance’’ to Great Britain “in what we 
hope will be their successful defense 
against armed aggression.” 

Reviewing the United States’ foreign 
policy under the Roosevelt Adminis. 
tration, Mr. Welles warned that the coun. 
try to-day faces dangers as grave as any 
in the past. Discussing foreign policy 
with regard to the Far East, he said: _ 

| “The essence and primary require. 
ments of the United States in the Far 
East may be summarized as: 

“Firstly, complete respect by all 
Powers for the legitimate rights of the 
United States and its nationals as stip. 
ulated by existing treaties. 

“Secondly equality of opportunity 
of trade for all nations. 

‘ Thirdly, respect for those interna. 
tional agreements or treaties concerning 
the Far East to which the United States 
is a party, although with the expressed 
understanding that the United States is 
always willing to consider peaceful nego. 
tiation on such modifications or changes in 
these agreements or treaties as may in the 
judgment of the signatories be considered 
necessary in the light of changed con- 
ditions,”’ 

Referring to the status quo of French 
Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies. 
Mr. Welles said that Japan had repeat- 
edly assured its maintenance and then 
cited Secretary of State Cordell Hull's 
statement of April 17. 

‘“ Japanese Government officials have 
reiterated their desire for the mainten- 
ance of the status of the Netherlands 
Indies, and further have declared speci- 
fically that this policy applies not only 
to the Netherlands Indies but also to 
Indo-China,”’ he said. 

‘* Nevertheless, notwithstanding these 
official declarations, we are all familiar 
with the events which have culminated 
in measures undertaken by the Japanese 
military forces which threaten the 
integrity of the French colony. 

“The Japanese Government has de- 
clared that its ends are to create a new 
order in Asia. In this endeavor it has 
relied on instruments like o:med force 
and made it clear that it intends that it 
alone shall decide to what extent the 
historic interests of the United States 
and treaty rights of American citizens in 
the Far East will be observed.”’ 

Mr. Welles declared that many hund- 
reds of incidents have occurred in which 
American rights have been violated. 
However, he said, “there is no problem 
presented which could not be solved 
peacefully through negotiation, provided 
that an equitable, fair solution could be 
found giving just recognition to the 
rights and real needs of all concerned.” 
An American Viewpoint 

Though there is a possibility that wat 
may break out between Japan and the 
United States, such a conflict still may be 
headed off through an understanding 
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hetween the two nations. Mr. David 
Lawrence, editor of the United States 
News, says in his weekly publication. 

Mr. Lawrence suggests the appoint- 
ment of a joint inquiry commission to 
settle all points of friction in the Far 
East to the satisfaction of both Powers. 

The issue of political domination in 
the Orient is not an absolute obstacle 
to an understanding between the United 
States and Japan, provided they can 
co-operate economically in the develop- 
ment of Asia, Mr. Lawrence asserts. 

President Roosevelt’s embargo on 
aviation gasoline exports to Japan caused 
the United States to play into German 
hands and led to the conclusion of the 
three-Power alliance, he writes. 

The American people, impulsively 
and without much thought of conse- 
quences, approved extension of aid short 
of war to Britain. However, Mr. Law- 
rence declares, they failed to count on 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler’s countermove in 
the form of the tripartite agreement. 

The alliance means that Japan has 
practically entered the war, and can 
make a sudden attack on the United 
States overnight, he says. In other 
words, the United States, faces a situation 
in which it finds a potential opponent in 
the Far East. 

President Roosevelt, through secret 
diplomacy, embargoed shipments to Japan 
of aviation gasoline, which is vital to the 
Japanese air force, he says, adding. 

“Tt is a mystery why this was done 
when Hitler’s plain object has heen to 
keep the United States fleet busy in the 
Pacific. If the United States is unable to 
fight Japan without British naval aid 
in the Pacific—this latter now being a 
doubtful quantity—then aggressive diplo- 
macy was @ mistake. 

‘ The people of the United States are 
asked to ratify the acts of President 
Roosevelt after he has involved the nation 
beyond a point where there might be an 
honorable modification of policy.” 

Asserting that realistic public opinion 
in the United States is not bent on 
defending China or the Netherlands Indies, 
Mr. Lawrence stresses that Japan is 
interested only in the China incident and 
hence, that the moment the United States 
brings aid to China, Japan naturally is 
aroused, 

The Administration has been with- 
holding important information from the 
people, he says, yet it is the people who 
are supposed to do the fighting when the 
nation is dragged into war. 

Admitting that the United States has 
a powerful fleet in the Pacific, he says 
it is a question whether it is more im- 
portant ‘‘ to play ball with Japan, so our 
fleet can be diverted to the Atlantic, than 
to antagonize Japan by meddling in China 
and cutting Japan off from its vital 
mumitions,”’ | 
Sees Salutary Effect 

The alliance between Japan and the 
Italo-German axis, despite its challenging 
aspects, will have a salutary influence on 
Americans by convincing them that the 
fichting Powers of Asia and Europe are 
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definitely aligned against the United 
— in the opinion of the Washington 
ost. 

In an editorial on the alliance the 
Post points out that official Washington 
long had been cognizant of a close under- 
standing between Japan, Germany and 
Italy. Furthermore, congressional approv- 
al of a two-ocean navy was due largely 
to realization of the fact that the United 
States may have to defend itself simul- 
taneously on the Pacific and on the 
Atlantic, it is said. 

‘The alliance undoubtedly has been 
announced with the chief idea of intimidat- 
ing the United States,” the editorial says. 
“ But, for that very reason, it may have a 
salutary effect be showing Americans that 
the dominant Powers of Asia and Europe 
are definitely aligned against them. 

“The unmistakable purpose of the 
alliance is to create a new order in Europe 
and Asia dominated by dictators, with 
the implication that any nation standing 
in the way would be crushed. 

“This is certainly an unpleasant 
prospect. But the sooner the American 
people adjust their thinking to the ugly 
realities in the international situation 
better will become the chances of cir- 
cumventing disaster. 

‘As far as the war in Europe is 
concerned, the pact has a hopeful implica- 
tion. Many Germans have been talking 
as though they had already won the war. 
But the fact that Berlin now finds it 
advisable publicly to recognize Japan as a 
partner appears to indicate more than 
ever that Germany is preparing for a 
longer war.”’ 

Also writing in the Washington Post, 
Mr. Waiter Lippmann, noted commentator 
on international affairs, says : 

‘* In resisting the Japanese advance in 
the Far East, we must not diminish but 
increase our support for Britain in the 
Atlantic. Both positions are extremely 
important but the absolutely vital one 
is that of the British Isles. If that is lost 
the Far East surely will be lost too, but 
if it is held victoriously the Far Eastern 
position can be held at no desperate cost. 

‘Victory for Britain will stop Japan. 
Defeat for Britain would make the 
Japan-2xis partnership a two-ocean al- 
liance encircling this hemisphere.” 


Inside Information 

A sharp controversy involving the 
highest officials of the State Department 
took place recently over the question of 
embargoing scrap-iron shipments to Japan, 
it is claimed by Mr. Joseph Alsop and Mr. 
Robert Kintner, joint authors of the daily 
syndicated column, Capital Parade. 

According to their report, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull advocated prompt 
action against Japan, while Under- 
secretary of State, Sumner Welles urged 
caution. The dispute also is said to 
have involved the chief of the division 
of Far Eastern affairs, Mr. Maxwell M. 
Hamilton, and Dr. Stanley K. K. Horn- 
beck, departmental adviser and expert 
on Far Eastern affairs. The discussion 
is reported to have resulted finally in 
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victory for the activists led by Secretary 
Hull. 

Mr. Hull is reported to have based 
his stand on estimates that Japan is 
nearing exhaustion due to the hostilities 
in China and is incapable of launching an 
offensive in the Netherlands Indies as a 
means of reprisal against the United 
States. 

The activists contended that deprival 
of scrap supplies eventually would cripple 
Japan’s war efforts, and apparently 
succeeded in selling this view to Great 
Britain, which by then had-acceded to 
Washington’s requests to reopen the 
Burma road. | 

The group led by Mr. Welles hoped 
that a slow, cautious policy might gain 
Soviet co-operation, but it suffered a 
setback when the Soviet Ambassador, 
Mr. Constantine A. Oumansky, took the 
stand that any exchange of views regard- 
ing the Far East must be preceded by 
more than a dozen United States con- 
cessions involving even a change in 
America’s gold policy. The French Indo- 
China incident is claimed to have largely 
determined the embargo. 

Mr. Alsop and Mr. Kintner are co- 
authors of the American White Paper, 
a book on United States’ diplomacy in the 
European war. 


Relations Acute 


Recent developments have brought 
Japanese-United States relations to per- 
haps the most acute crisis in their history, 
the seriousness of which has been de- 
monstrated by the action of advising 
Americans to leave Japanese-dominated 
areas in the Orient. ; 

Many Japanese fear virtually a 
complete severance of economic relations 
with the United States shortly and alsodo 
not exclude the possibility of an Ameri- 
can attempt at a long range blockade 
of Japan, Manchoukuo and Japanese- 
dominated China. | 

They asserted that if such a blockade 
is attempted, Japan might retaliate by 
blockading Singapore, the Netherlands 
East Indies and perhaps the Philippines. 

They further said that any long 
range blockade would certainly be in- 
effective because : 

(1) The United States Navy is not 
large enough to sever Japan’s overseas 
trade. 

(2) The Japanese-controlled area in 
the Orient is self-sufficient in food and 
many raw materials. 

(3) Such United States action merely 
would result in drawing both Japan 
and the United States into the world 
war—Japan siding with the Axis and 
the United States siding with Britain. 

Japanese here now appear to believe 
in Germany and Italy gaining at least 
a partial victory since Japan has cast her 
lot with the Axis. 

Russia’s role in the impending devel- 
opments is still a mystery. 

Students of Asiatic affairs see Mos- 
cow confronted with two possible courses : 

(1) To lend passive support against 
Japan—it is known that Berlin for more 
than a year has been attempting to 
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arrange a Russo-Japanese accord which 
presumably includes virtually a division 
of China between Russia and Japan. 

(2) To continue the present policy of 
non-involvement in the world conflict 
and continue financial, economic and 
military assistance to Chungking. 

Those who believe that Russia will 
throw its weight to the Axis argue that 
Russia now is virtually at the mercy of 
the Axis. 

They say that Japan is in a position 
to attack Russia immediately in Siberia, 
seizing Vladivostok and the Pacific 
maritime provinces, while Germany 
would strike at the Ukraine. 

Others, who believe Moscow will 
cling to the non-involvement policy, 
argue that both Japan and Germany 
are far toc busy elsewhere and would 
prefer a nominally neutral Russia— 
even if Moscow continues to support 
China—to a Russia added to the list of 
enemies of the Axis. 

In any event, there is no tangible 
indication that the United States could 
depend on effective Russian support if 
the United States is involved in a war 
with Japan. 

Britain’s decision to reopen the Bur- 
ma Road should considerably stimulate 
Chinese morale, assuring China of supplies. 

The probability of the United States 
attempting to base any considerable 
portion of its navy in Singapore in the 
near future is doubtful. 

Singapore is too far from Honolulu 
and thus might constitute a dangerous 
salient if Russia reaches an agreement 
with Japan, thus freeing all of Japan's 
major forces for an offensive in southern 
Asia. 

Russia’s shadow is cast over the 
whole Asiatic picture and it would seem 
certain that Berlin and Tokyo are doing 
their utmost to obtain Soviet support. 


Urges Parley 

Warning that the United States 
appears to be on the brink of serious 
trouble with Japan, Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler, Montana Democrat, has 
proposed that the two countries enter 
into consultations under the Kellogg- 
Briand anti-war pact in order to avert a 
clash, which he believes would end only 
in Communist domination of the world. 

“Tf we get into war with Japan,” 
he said, ““it means that we shall be at 
war in Europe as well as in Asia because 
of Japan’s alliance with Germany and 
Italy. This war would be a long drawn- 
out affair that would cost the American 
people untold billions of dollars, in addi- 
tion to lives. 

‘* Win, lose or draw, it would mean 
inflation and then terrific deflation, with 
a worse debacle than in 1929. Misery 
and starvation would stalk not only 
Europe and Asia but the United States 
as well. 

‘* As we slip into this war, we should 
remember that there is one great Com- 
munist country waiting on the sidelines 
for such an eventuality. Russia and 
Communism can be the only victors. 
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“Tf ever there was a time to call into 
use the Kellogg-Briand pact, it is now. 
It would give both countries time for 
cooling off and undoubtedly would avert 
catastrophe.” 

Senator Wheeler said he cannot be- 
lieve that Japan wants hostilities with 
the United States. 

‘Tf we stop buying her silk and stop 
selling her cotton and munitions, Japan 
would be wrecked economically,’ he 
continued. “Why should the United 
States goto war? We didn’t go to war 
when Japan bombed an American gun- 
boat on the Yangtze and killed Ameri- 
can sailors. Why should we go to war 
now because of silly threats made by 
fanatics here or in Japan ? 

“1 am willing to fight Japan or any 
other country that attacks the United 
States, but I am not willing to go to war 
to preserve some other country’s pos- 
sessions.” 

In conclusion, Senator Wheeler urged 
Congress and the people ‘to weigh 
every step ’ and “ guard against hysteria.” 

The issue of friction with Japan has 
divided official Washington into several 
camps. One, believing that a conflict 
is inevitable, would get into it while 
Japan is engaged in China and Great 
Britain is able to give the United States 
full military support. A second group, 
believing that war is unnecessary, charges 
that the current tension is being provoked 
by British interests. A third, opposed 
to war, believes that the threat of Anglo- 
American co-operation would offset as- 
surances of German-Italian aid to Japan. 


Nomura Envoy To USS. 

Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, form- 
er Japanese Foreign Minister, has been 
designated new Japanese Ambassador to 
Washington to succeed Mr. Kensuke 
Horinouchi, Admiral Nomura was under- 
stood to have agreed to accept the im- 
portant diplomatic post after once re- 
jecting the offer when it was first made 
following Mr. Horinouchi’s recall. 

Admiral Nomura is a Navy veteran 
who has seen service at home and abroad 
in the past forty years as instructor, 
administrator, tactician, diplomat and 
commander of the Battle Fleet in the 
midst of active hostilities. 

Admiral Nomura was given the 
Foreign Office portfolio in September, 
1939, at a critical moment in Japan’s 
diplomatic history. With Europe's armies 
marching to war his major concern was 
to preserve Japan's neutrality in the 
struggle but other problems, almost as 
pressing, surrounded him. 

Considered a friend of the United 
States, the retired Admiral was faced 
with the delicate task of adjusting 
American-Japanese reiations which had 
been strained by the China War to the 
point of American abrogation of the 191] 
Japan-America commercial treaty. In 
addition, Japan, a member of the anti- 
Comintern front, had been deeply shocked 
by Germany’s commitments to Soviet 
Russia which had resulted in the fall of 
the Hiranuma cabinet. 
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Admiral Nomura, therefore, had 
before him the difficult task of winning 
and keeping the friendship of democratic 
and totalitarian countries alike without 
plunging Japan into war. 

The Admiral was a young man 
when he first went to the United States 
as a student at the U.S. naval academy 
at Annapolis. He returned later as 
Japanese naval attaché to Washington 
at the time Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
assistant Secretary of the Navy and the 
two were said to have been more than 
casual acquaintances. Later he attended 
the 1921-22 Washington Disarmament 
Conference as a member of the Japanese 
delegation. He had previously been pre. 
sent at the Versailles Conference. 

Admiral Nomura lost his eye in 
1932 when he attended a celebration in 
Shanghai on the occasion of the Japanese 
Emperor’s birthday. As commander-in. 
chief of the Japanese Fleet in China 
Waters he was standing on the reviewing 
stand when a Korean assassin tossed a 
bomb concealed in a sandwich box. He 
was struck by fragments. 


Agreement Reported 

Britain, the United States and 
Australia have reached a defense agree. 
ment in the Pacific providing for 
emergency decisions to be made at short 
notice, says a London Report. 

The agreement in principle concerns 
naval bases and defensive co-operation 
in the Pacific, although it was not dis- 


closed whether it provides for the use of 


the powerful Singapore naval base by the 
United States Navy. 

The historic agreement for joint 
defense in the Pacific was reached follow- 
ing prolonged discussions in Washington 
which involved President Roosevelt, the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
the British Ambassador, Lord Lothian. 
and the Australian Minister to Washing- 
ton, Mr. Richard Casey. 

Officials in London were reticent to 
disclose details of the new agreement 
but it was assumed that it provided 
for joint use of American, British and 
Australian naval and air bases through- 
out the Pacific. 

Japan’s signature of a military 
alliance with the Rome-Berlin Axis was 
believed to have hastened plans for a 
joint democratic front against further 
aggression it the Pacific. 

Through the terms of the new 
agreement, it was understood Britain. 
the United States and Australia will be 
able to throw a long range blockade around 
Japan in the event of an emergency.— 
United Press. 

Report Is Qualified 

British authorities on November 8 
admitted that a “ meeting of the minds 
had been reached on Anglo-American 
defense of the Pacific but denied that any 
formal agreement had been consummated. 

The denials of a formal agreement 
came in answer to information from 
reliable sources that Great Britain, the 
United States and Australia had reached 
an agreement in principle providing for 
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emergency decisions to be made on short 
notice in the Pacific. 
Authorities said that no formal 
agreement had been reached nor any 
commitments had been undertaken as the 
result of British, U.S., Australian talks, 
but they did not dispute that the conver- 
sations had resulted in a “‘ meeting of the 
minds *’ on important issues discussed. 


Japanese Opinion 


The official attitude in Tokyo re- 
garding facilities in Singapore for the 
United States Navy is that such an agree- 
ment inevitably would give rise to a 

‘serious world disturbance,” states a 
Japanese press report. 

The Japanese press violently attacked 
the possibility that the United States 
fleet might utilize the British naval base at 
Singapore to block Japan’s program for 
southward expansion. 

‘‘ Japan cannot countenance such 
developments,” the Asahi Shimbun blunt- 
ly declared, “because they would in- 
terfere with Japan’ s command of the 
western Pacific.”’ 

The Hochi Shimbun accused the 
United States of attempting to achieve 
. hegemony over the entire Pacific.” 

‘The United States must be re- 
sponsible for any untoward events aris- 
ing from such developments,” the Hochi 
warned,— United Press. 

Views At Washington 

Washington Diplomatic and press 
circles interested in Far Eastern develop- 
ments appeared to be predominantly 
interested in the significance of Japanese 
troop withdrawals from south China and 
the extent to which the United States and 
Britain have agreed upon joint defense 
of their interests in the Pacific. 

The two problems were considered 
broadly related because the amount of 
co-operation between the United States 
and Britain is likely to depend partially 
upon the strength or weakness of the 
Japanese position in China. 

Some foreign diplomatic quarters 
believe that the Japanese withdrew their 
forces from the Nanning area so that they 
might be concentrated in French Indo- 
China for an overland march to Thailand. 
From Thailand, it was pointed out, the 
Japanese would be in a favorable position 
to attack Singapore. 

The belief is widely held that recent 
Japanese complaints against the alleged 
failure of French officials in southern 
Indo-China to ‘“ co-operate ” with the 
Japanese were aimed at providing an 
excuse for a Japanese military advance 
in that direction, 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, was asked whether the Government 
had received any official information 
regarding the purposes of current Japanese 
troop movements in south China and the 
apparent concentration of Japanese forces 
in Hainan Island, Mr. Hull replied that 
official reports received in Washington 
had been very similar to recent press 
reports from the Far East, He said he 
had observed that recent press reports 
on the subject had been of an “ enquiring 
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nature’’ rather than being definitely 
conclusive. 
Meanwhile, reports from London 


alleging that the United States, Britain 
and Australia had reached a joint defense 
agreement in the Pacific were met by mild 
official attempts to discredit them.. The 
reports, however, were not denied. Presid- 
ent Roosevelt refrained from denying the 
reports when asked specifically whether 
they were true or false. 

Whether the United States would 
send warships to support Britain if 
Singapore were attacked remains a matter 
for pure speculation. Many impartial 
observers, however, regard such a move 
likely. 

Only Economic Conflict 

American diplomatic experts antici- 
pate a long period of intensive economic 
warfare between Japan and the United 
States but no immediate conflict as a 
result of the Japanese military alliance 
with Germany and Italy. 

The vital interests of both countries, 
they point out, require avoidance of 
hostilities as long as possible. 

Foreign diplomats believe that Pre- 
sident Roosevelt’s advisers have told 
him that nothing would afford Germany 
more satisfaction at present and Great 
Britain greater dismay than an immediate 
American-Japanese war, for such a 
struggle would force the United States to 
divert tothe Pacific the energies of its 
war industries, which Britain needs. 

It is understood that the Administra- 
tion regards the Sino-Japanese conflict 
as a sideshow, with the result dependent 
on the outcome of the war in Europe. 

Diplomats believe that the Roosevelt 
Administration is not desirous of driving 
Japan to extremes and therefore see 
no likelihood of any immediate transfer 
of part of the United States fleet to the 
British naval base at Singapore. 

Should Japan consolidate its position 
in French Indo-China and then move 
into the Netherlands Indies, cutting off 
American rubber and tin supplies, diplo- 
mats believe the Administration would 
confine its retaliation to a total blockade 
covering Japanese goods coming to the 
United States and American goods going 
to Japan. 

It is acknowledged, however, that 
improvement of Britain’s position against 
Germany might impel the United States 
to take stronger measures against Japan. 


May Forfeit Trade 


Because of the change in Japan's 
foreign policy with conclusion of the 
tripartite alliance, there is a possibility 
that the country’ s trade may be cut 
off from the United States and Great 
Britain, Mr. Naoki Hoshino, president 
of the Cabinet Planning Board and 
concurrently Minister without portfolio, 
warned governors at the second session of 
their conference in Tokyo. 

The planning chief, however, assured 
the governors that there is a * fairly 
large’ amount of materials in the country 
necessary for meeting the needs of the 
materials mobilization program for the 
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current year. He further said that there 
is in storage in the country sufficient 
quantities of materials necessary for the 
immediate requirements of the fighting 
services. 

Mr. Hoshino added that the Goyern- 
ment is revising the materials mobilization 
program to meet the vital needs of the 
country. The revision will require a 
change in trade policy, as a result of 
which greater endeavors are to be made to 
secure supplies of important materials 
from Central and South America, French 
Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies 
while efforts also are to be made to pro- 
mote trade by co-operating with Japan's 
new allies, Germany and Italy, the plan- 
ning board president declared. 

Mr. Hoshino also warned the gov- 
ernors that the nation must be prepared 
to expect the creation of factors which 
would make it necessary for Japan not 
to rely on the United States as a consumer 
of its silk and that the silk industry must 


-be placed in a position where it will be 


able to meet a decline in exports to 
America. 


Millions At Stake 

Increasing use of economic weapons 
in the Far East centered attention on 
Washington, on the hundreds of millions 
of U.S. dollars in foreign trade and 
investments that would be at stake if the 
situation reached critical proportions. 

Commerce Department experts pre- 
sent a statistical picture of the tremendous 
volume of American-Japanese business, 

Japan is America’s third best custom- 
er. The United States is Japan’s best 
customer, frequently buying more Japan- 
ese goods than the next five customers 
combined—Manchoukuo and China in- 
included. 

During 1939, American exports to 
Japan amounted to approximately U.S. 
$231,418,000, for 7.3 per cent of total 
export trade. American investments in 
Japan amounted to an estimated U.S. 
$239,000,000—U.S. $46,000, in factories 
and plants : U.S. $112,000,000 invested in 
firms; U.S. $32,000,000 in government 
securities - US. $13,000,000 in lecal and 
municipal securities ; US. $16,000,000 in 
government-guaranteed industries. 

Japanese exports to the United States 
in 1939 Comes to U.S. $161,212,000, or 
one-third less in dollar volume than 
they bought. 

Japanese investors in the United 
States have a comparatively minor stake. 
No exact figures are available, but the 
amount is said to be extremely small. 

The principal losers in any disrup- 
tion of trade would be cotton producers. 
During the first seven months of this 
year the United States shipped U.S. 
$22,871,000 worth of raw cotton to Japan. 

Export of petroleum products, hit 
first by the refusal of the Maritime 
Commission to sanction the chartering 
of tankers to Japanese interests, dropped 
to US. $20,634,000 from the US. 
$25,024,000 shipped during the cor- 
res ponding period the previous year. 
Since then there has been an embargo 
on aviation fuel. 
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United States imports from Japan, 
except for raw silk, can be produced 
at home. Almost a third consist of 
crab meat, tuna fish, bleached cotton 
cloth, chinaware, electric bulbs, dolls, 
toys, brushes and rubber-soled footwear. 

Most of the minor commodities ex- 
ported to Japan are materials Japan 
wants for its war operations. Metal- 
working machinery amounted to US. 
$24,578,000 in 1938, and had reached 
U.S. $16,988,000 at the end of July this 
year. During 1939, the Japanese pur- 
chased U.S. $27,567,000 worth of copper ; 
U.S. $8,199,000 worth between January 
and July, 1940. 


Japan Pays Up 

Japan was one of the relatively few 
foreign countries to pay full service on its 
outstanding dollar bonds in 1939, accord- 
ing to a report made by the American 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Council. 

Partial defaulters of bond payments 
were numerous, the report discloses. 
This tendency was increased during the 
latter part of 1939 by the outbreak of 
the European war. It is being inten- 
sified this year by the spread of that war. 

Details of the report, as outlined in 
the Wall Street Journal, follow : 

The report shows that as of December 
31, 1939, there were outstanding foreign 
dollar bonds issued or guaranteed by 
governments and their political sub- 
divisions, in the principal amount of 
$5,553,517,206, of which 39 per cent are 
in default. 

Of these $5,500,000,000, almost 
$4,000,000,000 are bonds of national 
government or bonds guaranteed by those 
governments, about $1,000,000,000 are 
bonds of states and $500,000,000 are 
bonds of municipalites. 

Of the $1,610,331.794 Latin American 
dollar bonds outstanding as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, 77 per cent are issues of 
national governments or bonds guaranteed. 
by those governments, and of those bonds 
more than 75 per cent are in default ; 17 
per cent are issues of states, departments, 
or provinces, and of those bonds 76 per 
cent are in default; and 6 per cent are 
issues of municipalities, and ali are in 
default. 

Out of the 16 Latin American coun- 
tries having dollar bonds outstanding, 
only one—Argentina—has always paid 
full service on its national bonds. Ad- 
justments have been made on the pro- 
vincial and municipal issues within that 
country with the exception of Cordoba. 

The Dominican Republic adjusted its 
sinking fund default in 1934, and is 
meeting full service on its external dollar 
bonds. 

While Cuba is in arrears on sinking 
fund payments on certain issues, that 
Government is paying full interest on 
its outstanding bonds, with the exception 
of those public works bonds whose 
holders have not yet exchanged them 
under the readjustment plan of 1938. 

Haiti is continuing to pay full in- 
terest on its two issues, but has made only 
token payments for sinking fund since 
January 1, 1938. 
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Uruguay is making full service on 
its readjustment and conversion bonds 
issued in 1937 in exchange for three 
national and two municipal issues, only 
the unexchanged portions of those issues 
being in default. 

Of the $1,467,767,066 European dollar 
bonds outstanding as of December 31, 
1939, 82 per cent are issues of national 
governments or bonds guaranteed by 
those governments, and of those bonds 
about 57 per cent are in default ; five 
per cent are issues of states or provinces, 
and of those bonds 91 per cent are in 
default ; and 13 per cent are issues of 
municipalities, and of those bonds about 
54 per cent are in default. 

Of the 19 European countries having 
dollar bonds outstanding, nine coun- 
tries—Belgium, Denmark, Estonia, Fin- 
land, France, Ireland, Italy, Lithuania 
and Norway—have paid full service 
on their bonds through 1939 ; three coun- 
tries—Bulgaria, Greece and Hungary— 
have paid partial service through the 
year ; three countries—Germany, Poland 
and Jugoslavia—have made payments 
(partial in some instances) on a portion 
of their dollar bonds ; and four countries— 
Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Rumania and 
Russia—have made no payments for 1939 
service. 

As to the other five countries having 
dollar bonds outstanding, the report 
says, full service has been made during 
1939 with respect to all issues of bonds 
of Australia, Japan and Liberia. Service 
on Chinese bonds has been suspended 
temporarily on account of exchange 
shortage caused by the Japanese occupa- 
tion of large portions of Chinese territory. 
Canada is paying full service on its 
national obligations. There are defaults, 
however, on some issues of Canadian 
political sub-divisions and guaranteed 
bonds. 


Eyes On Moscow 


Rumors that Japan and Russia may 
have signed a non-aggression pact during 
the recent visit of the Russian Foreign 
Commissar to Berlin gained momentum 
following the disclosure that the Japanese 
Minister to Moscow, Mr. Haruhiko Nishi, 
accompanied M. Vyacheslav Molotov to 
Berlin. 

Although official quarters both in 
Moscow and in Berlin remained silent 
regarding the possibility of a Russo- 
Japanese-German pact being concluded 
in Berlin some circles believed that events 
were headed in this direction. 

Recalling the efforts of the Axis 
Powers to conceal their impending alliance 
with Japan in September, some circles 
believed Germany might attempt to 
throw another bombshell into the in- 
ternational political arena by engineering 
a rapprochement between Moscow and 
Tokyo. 

Observers recalled that among the 
alleged secret terms of the Japanese 
alliance with Germany and Italy was an 
alleged promise by Germany to make 
every effort to bring about a Russo- 
Japanese rapprochement. If such a 
rapprochement could be arranged, it was 
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believed, Germany herself would insist 
upon being a party in it. 

Some quarters attached significance 
to the two lengthy meetings in Tokyo 
between the Japanese Foreign Minister. 
Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka, and the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Joseph Grew. Similar 
meetings preceded Japan’s entrance into 
a military alliance with the Axis Powers 
in September. 

Reaction In U.S. 

With the American press devoting 
increased coverage to European political 
trends following the conclusion of the 
German-Italo-Japanese alliance, the at- 
tention of American political observers 
is being sharply focussed on the attempts 
of the axis Powers to align the Soviet 
Union definitely on their side in the 
European conflict. 

Observers on the whole believe the 
most effective step the United States 
could take at present to counter-balance 
the effect of the three-Power pact would 
be to expedite American assistance to 
Britain and the Chungking Government, 
to draw the noose of the economic embargo 
tighter around Japan and, above ail, to 
secure Soviet support against the axis 
combination. 

With the chief decision in world 
events resting on the attitude of the Soviet 
Union, these quarters are watching 
with utmost interest and concern any 
possible move on the part of the Soviet 
Union and Japan to adjust their relations 
in the future. 

Considerable attention, meanwhile. 
has been aroused in political circles by 
a United Press report from London in- 
timating that the latest talks between 
the British Foreign Under-secretary, Mr. 
Richard A. Butler, and the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Mr. Ivan Maisky, would lead 
to a revival of the long-dormant Anglo- 
Soviet trade negotiations. Belief exists 
that if the commerical parleys re-open, it 
will pave the way for vital political 
discussions between the British and Soviet 
governments. 

Despite the importance of Soviet- 
American relations, no noteworthy de- 
velopments in this connection have taken 
place in Washington, other than inter- 
mittent talks between the Administration 
and the Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Con- 
stantine Qumansky. There are no in- 
dications that these consultations have 
approached a decisive stage. 


Oil Agreement 

An agreement covering sales of 
Netherlands East Indies oil to Japan on 
November 12, was initialled by Japanese. 
Dutch and American oil company re- 
presentatives. 

The agreement provided that Japan 
would be supplied with a total of 1,800,000 
tons of oil annually. 

Of the agreed amount, 1,306,000 
tons would be supplied to Japanese oil 
companies and 494,000 tons would be 
distributed in Japan, as previously, by 
the Royal Dutch Shell and Standard Oi! 
company distributing organizations, ac- 
cording to the agreement. 
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Shamet of Rabbitt 


A blind man came to a bridge one day 
And tripped on a dog’s forepaws: 
Hefstumbled and mumbled upon his way 
And let the dog how! because : 





Under a bad government 
A man of virtue 
May die of starvation. 





A country a nanan anand 
Should be mea by th 
The blind man crossed the bridge, you see, ~~ - pion “ei by <n. aneniost 
And stepped on a dog’s long tail : T ae © tn foe: 


GOO 
We must choose 
Between two horns 
In the dilemma of life— 
But the other horn 


And here I must end my tale. 


O where is the moral do you say? 
Well, there isn’t a moral, but then, 
This is the way we reason each day 





On matters beyond our ken. Never looks 
6-040404 As sharp 
*Tis fun As the one — 
To think we think clearly On meme 
When we know le sit. 
Others think | PECTS ity oh 
We think queerly. Those who boast of their ancient civilization 
espe May also extol the virtues of an old cheese 


Although it would not be worth much 


One advantage As a cornerstone for a modern structure. 


Our vices have 





_— a 
ee ee eee A gambler is seldom industrious. 
Is that—- ld 
ia argu ener One who expects something for nothing 
For our destruction— Will patronize the fortune-teller. 
While our virtues i s 
Leave us to the mercy The industrious burn the midnight oil 
Of the unscrupulous. To learn the “why” and “ how.” 
WORRY: An admission that we haven’t the The most frugal 
Intelligence to solve our problems. Are often the most prodigal 
a andiadnd Under a wind-fall. 
TREASURE: Anything our purse cannot buy. — | ie gids 
Stinginess leads to posthumous generosity. 
BRUTE: One who puts a woman in a cikeniiiay Gos bask ba eect dk 
“sence Who ha ratified all of thei 
Where she is forced to tell the io have not gra i all of their cravings. 
truth. OOO og : 
o4¢¢4<2<¢ 


A man may have twelve sons 
All as different as 
The months of the year 
And yet the father chooses not 
Between them 
Lest one may suffer 
More than another— 


POOR ACTOR: The man who is fum- 
bling in his pockets 
While You are buying 

the tickets 





YOUTH: That which is put up for auction 
And for which time outbids us | a Aii\ Are Moses, Goutama, 
eH soe | sey ‘ Christ and Mohamet 





OSTRICH: One who professes an elephantine innocence — -f necessary 
$20oo To suspend universal fatherhood 


Corruption withers in the soil of good government. : | For a prophet to be born ? 
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March of Events in China 


By WILLIAM HOSOKAWA 


LMOST any foreign correspondent with a superficial know- 
| ledge of international affairs, a good ear for gossip, and 
an imagination in working order these days seems to be 
= able to concoct and file a first class, red-hot conjecture 
story on the state of the world, its past and present ramifications 
and all its future developments. A great deal of this has been 
going on, especially by correspondents on both sides of the Pacific. 

So heavily charged is the air with tension that any good rumor 
is given more than usual credence, and one good rumor is as like 
as not to start several more good stories. Before one knows it 
these stories, which have as their foundation anything from a wild 
guess in the dark to the latest from reliable inside quarters, have 
made the rounds, have been emblazoned on front pages, and have 
been the subject of editorial cogitation. 

The world is waiting to hear. What it hears is of secondary 
importance, and those of us who write for a living are only too 
willing to meet the demand with those liberal specifications. Official 
quarters too are not unwilling partners in the manufacture of 
sensation and conjecture. If the appetite for news can be whetted, 
so much the easier it isto launch afewtrial balloons. In conspiracy 
with the writers, openly or otherwise, these balloons set sail. Too 
often they come down thoroughly riddled, for public opinion 
regarding Pacific affairs is fairly firmly set, at least in the United 
States. 

Amidst all the verbiage of conjecture a number of facts stand 
out needing but little explanations. The American Presidential 
Election was impressive but not overwhelming endorsement of 
the Rooseveltian foreign policy, and that means the Pacific as well 
as the Atlantic fronts. There was no indication of a radical change 
in policy should Wendell Willkie have been elected, but there was 
a greater possibility of re-orientation of policy resulting from the 
inevitable change of personnel. 

Just how much Japan, Britain, China and other powers in- 
terested in the Far Eastern scene were banking on the possibility 
of such a change is not possible to determine. Tokyo spokesmen 
before the election had said they expected little change in American 
policy whoever was elected since both candidates had similar 
views. Perhaps it was Democratic Party propaganda that the 
Republicans were a party of appeasement and that Willkie was an 
appeaser, which helped along the view that the United States would 
take a less determined stand in the Orient. 

Actually, Willkie made little mention of the Far East in his 
political speeches. For one thing he is not familiar with the 
special problems of this part of the world, and he was smart enough 
toknowit. The issues here are not quite so clear-cut as they would 
seem. He made one mention of helping China to be strong and 
democratic in a speech at San Francisco (note the venue of the 
speech), and so rare were his other sallies into this sphere that this 
one instance was over-worked by those who would portray him asa 
friend of China. It is highly probable that he had no intention 
of being labelled as such, for it is a common title liberally bestowed 
by the interested parties and hardly a distinction these days. 





Asiatic Situation Unchanged 


The return of Roosevelt and his coterie of advisers to the 
White House brought no immediate political sensations so far as 
this section of the world is concerned. Rather, there was a steady 
pursuit of the program instituted some years ago—subile but 
unyielding opposition to Japanese ambitions and support and 
encouragement to China. 

This policy, if it wavered slightly at times or ran into opposition 
at home, was crystallized by action from the outside. There is 
no doubt that Washington held hopes for a complete understanding 
with Japan until very recently, especially through the efforts of 
able Ambassador Joseph C. Grew who understands the Far East 
and the Japanese so well. There is no doubt, likewise, that Japan 
was more than eager to come to terms with the United States, if 
certain Japanese conditions could be met. , 


These conditions, centering around the Japanese claim to 
hegemony in the Far East and recognition of this area as her own 
special sphere of interest, contained too much that the United 
States could not approve, and the means by which Japan sought 
to assert her ambitions only aggravated the situation. It develops 


that both parties had good intentions, but they simply could not 


see eye to eye long enough to bring those intentions into a workable 
alignment, 

Thus came Foreign Minister Matsuoka’s now famous “no 
more toadying ”’ speech, signifying that Japan with full confidence 
in her stature as an adult nation, was no longer going to seek a 
compromise if compromise were not offered. She was going to go 
her own sweet way. The Three Power Non-Aggression pact with 
Germany and Italy clinched matters so far as the American-Japanese 
situation was concerned. | 

Washington simply would have been neglecting to recognize 
the obvious had she failed to see that Japan was definitely entering 
the enemy camp. As a step it was not unexpected. Japan might 
have joined the Axis in the summer of 1939 in those eventful months 
before the outbreak of the European war. 

That she hesitated for so long is indication that Japan had 
hopes of finding support in the democratic camp. She joined the 
opposite group only after, in her opinion, there was no hope of 
understanding. The few small gestures that Japan did receive 
was not what she wanted. 

Thus despite Japanese contentions that the tri-power pact is 
a pact of peace, inasmuch as the United States must take the 
initiative in spreading the war for it to become operative, Washing. 
ton feels no assurances. So far as Washington is concerned the 
step is open announcement of the alliance of Eastern and Western 
aggressive ideals. So long as the United States is committed to all 
material assistance to Great Britain short of actual participation 
in war by the majority of public opinion, and since this policy was 
endorsed in the recent election, the United States can only treat 
Japan as a member of the enemy camp. 

At first glance it would appear that some sort of open clash 
is imminent. It did look that way for a while, with first class 
fire-breathing oratory from both sides of the ocean. All that is 
over now. There are fewer speeches being made, and the American 
election is over. Let us qualify this last sentence a bit. 

Shortly after the Tri-Partite pact was signed, Premier Prince 
Konoye and Foreign Minister Matsuoka made several speeches of 
more than ordinary truculence. Allowances must be made for 
the difficulty of capturing the true spirit of a speech in translation. 
Nonetheless, those speeches contained sensational utterances, 
directed mainly for home consumption. They were not openly 
aggressive despite attempts to interpret them as being so. They 
asserted plainly that Japan was willing to do battle with the United 
States if her safety were endangered by American policy, but 
observe carefully that the initiative was left again with the United 
States. They were, in effect, an elaboration of Matsuoka’s “ no 
toadying *’ policy which heralded the change in Japan’s stand last 
summer. 

The American Evacuation 


American politicians did a bit of drum-thumping of their own, 
and the result was a first class war scare, even to the extent of 
urging all Americans to withdraw from the Far East (with the calm 
assurance that no immediate emergency was expected). We will 
make no charges. We simply point out that American Republicans 
and isolationists of both political parties denounced this sort of 
talk as a deliberate attempt to scare up enough of a fright so that 
President Roosevelt would be assured of re-election. The pure- 
minded, of course, will find such a suggestion abhorent. 

General Hugh S. Johnson is seen by some Americans as an 
iconoclast and de-bunker of magnificent proportions whose work as 
a newspaper columnist is highly valuable to the democratic way of 
life. Others see in him an uninformed, blustering blunderbus, 
and he appears to be in bad odor in this part of the world. We 
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quote him in part on the war scare business for what it may be 
worth : 

We are told that our great danger is eastward, in 
Europe, that Hitler is our menace. Yet here is a government of 
ours that threatens to embroil us 12,000 miles from the heart of 
that danger—6,000 miles westward from our own coasts . . . Such 
a war would cost us... uncounted billions more and get us 
nothing . . . The argument of our dependence on Indo-China and 
Malayasia for rubber and tin is a light makeweight for war, re- 
cently greatly discounted or completely explcded. 

‘Why then are we being shoved by the President to the edge 
of war on the edge of an election, without the will of the people or 
Congress and with no more reason than stated here ; largely on the 
support of a few cocky professional admirals and a lesser number 
of amateur kibitzers and columnar strategists ? 

“It is hard to answer— To insure Mr. Roosevelt’s election 
by creating war hysteria ?’* Such tactics seem too cold-blooded, 
inhuman and despicable, but, as the President himself is so fond 
of saying: “° Res ipsa loquitur —the thing speaks for inself.”’ 

At any rate the tempo in the United States has slowed down 
even if the course of action remains unchanged. After the first 
excitement it is generally conceded that a clash, if any, is not due 
for months. Units of the American fleet in Hawaii continue to 
put back to the mainland for overhauling and leave for crews. 
Fewer Americans than expected are abandoning their life endeavors 
in China and Japan at the behest of the State Department’s evacua- 
tion urgings. 

This does not mean, however, that all is anywhere near smooth. 
As if preparing for possible action, Great Britain put all her Far 
Eastern forces under a unified command operating from Singapore. 
The British triumph over the Italian navy at Taranto started 
speculation that Great Britain could afford to send a portion of 
capital units to bolster the Singapore fleet if pressure increased 
in the Far East. It is generally believed that the valuable Singa- 
pore base is depending on air and coastal protection at present since 
the navy is more needed in European waters. 


Time Marches On 


The other half of the democratic bloc is bolstering Philippine 
defenses in a belated effort to increase protection for the islands. 
Meanwhile it is understood that an Anglo U.S.-Australian conference 
on Pacific defenses is going on—defense against whom is obvious. 
The stories of Japanese preparation to pounce on Saigon in southern 
Indo-China, allegedly to establish bases from which land attacks 
on Burma and Malaya could be carried out, may be supported by 
fact, and again they may be part of the campaign to arouse support 
for the Anglo-American defense idea. 

Just so there would be no mistake, the United States Secretary 
of Navy, Colonel Frank Knox, made clear in a speech that the 
United States is going to do what it says it is going todo. Among 
the objectives is material aid to China, much on the pattern of the 
assistance being sent Britain. Rightfully, the American official] 
figures that so long as the struggle in the Far East is continued, 
with yellow man killing yellow man to no avail, Japan will be too 
busy to adventure elsewhere. Presumably it is cheap i insurance for 
the United States to keep China supplied with just enough money. 
arms and planes to prolong the war; certainly the United States 
cannot spare enough now to enable China to drive the J apanese out. 

Under these conditions it is tempting to give credence to the 
reports that Tokyo is approaching Chungking directly for a settle- 

ment. There is ample evidence, circumstantial if not actual, 
which lend support tothe reports. Itisto Japan's every advantage 
toreach a peace after more than three exhausting years. Only bya 
peace can she carry out the program of reconstruction by which she 
can demonstrate her good intentions to the world regarding her 
New Order. Good intentions are difficult to carry out while there 
is the stress of military necessity. And things have come to such 
a pass that concrete demonstration is absolutely essential to regain 
general good will. 

Japan, of course, can struggle along within the Yen-bloc 
without democratic good will. The amazing progress of Man- 
choukuo is evidence of her capabilities in developing a backward 
region. But progress in the Far East will be made by leaps and 
bounds if foreign capital assistance is available. That sort of 
help is not going to be available without good will. 

Whether the report that Tokyo is approaching Chungking, 
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either directly or through Nanking, is substantiated, the fact that 
such astory was cabled out of Japan by an American news agency is 
evidence of Japanese willingness to seek terms. This sort: of step 
is being pointed out as an ignominous climb-down for Tokyo which 
at one stage of the war declared Chiang Kai-shek would not be 
recognized. The history of the world and its mightiest nations, 
however, is liberally garnished with even more startling climb-downs. 
Chinese spokesmen even to-day declare with fervor that China will 
never agree to a peace until every single Japanese soldier is driven 
out of China. Now that is fine-sounding rhetoric, and that sort 

of talk may go over well with China’s friends abroad, but vont 
and practically speaking it is an improbability. 

A practical view shows that Japan is a long way from prostrate, 
and that while she can stand on her own feet she is not going to 
deliberately give up what she has gained through the expenditure 
of immense treasure in men and materials. The pre-1937 status 
quo is no more possible for the Orient now than the pre-1939 status 
quo is for Europe. This is not merely a cynical defeatist view, 
it is an actuality based on realities, and recognized by the foremost 
students. 





A Time to Compromise 


The peace that comes to the Orient must be a peace of com- 
promise. If Japan, with most of China’s coastline and North 
China and half the Yangtze basin in her hands feels this way, it is 
not because her territorial demands have been satiated. Japan 
has never asked for territory. The Japanese well realize the 
impossibility of “‘ subjugating ” the vast area of China, populated 
as it is with incurable individualists who speak dozens of different 
dialects. There can never be a dictation of peace proposals, for 
they would result only in the uneasy truce that Europe went through 
for 21 years before the nations picked up what they had laid down 
temporarily in 1918. 

A peace of compromise out here would be based on the re- 
alization that if Japan is war-weary, the Chinese are more so; 
if Japan is near economic exhaustion, the Chinese are in worse 
condition ; if Japan seeks peace, the Chinese are just as anxious 
to end a senseless war. Undoubtedly the Chinese have known this 
for some time, but the promise of foreign assistance (never enough 
to be decisive to be sure) has kept burning the spirit of resistance. 
Perhaps that spirit has been burning too long for the leaders to 
admit the senselessness of it all. Perhaps they are too far com- 
mitted to seek the will-o’-the-wisp of a complete victory to see the 
practicalities. Only time will tell. 

Since China has never been fully independent after the Euro- 
peans came, the Sino-Japanese conflict has never been a strictly 
Oriental affair inasmuch asso many foreign interests were involved. 
The British with their vast holdings have withdrawn slowly with as 
little loss of face as possible. The United States has stood firm, 
with the evacuation of civilians being put forth not as a gesture of 
retreat, but as a clearing of decks for more determined action. 
As Japan made known her ambitions for a Greater East Asia, the 
United States extended the boundaries of the area of her concern. 
The result has been closer collaboration with Great Britain in an 
area in which British interests are supreme. 

Much has been made in the United States over the Japanese 
menace, but few jingoes have gone so far as to predict an actual 
Japanese invasion. An invasion is mechanically impossible in 
this age. If Hitler's war machine, perhaps the mightiest in the — 
history of the world, cannot cross the English Channel to a tiny 
group of islands while he controls the entire European coast, how 
can Japan cross five thousand miles of ocean in the face of powerful 
American defenses? The persons who declare the Japanese are 
hopelessly mired in China and are on the verge of collapse are 
usually the same ones who wail the warning of a Japanese invasion 
of the American continent. 

Thus, if Hitler is America’s greatest danger, and hemispherical 
defense as outlined in the Havana conference is the American 
objective, the United States need fear no involvement in the Far 
East. Japan has no possible interests except commercial ones 
east of the International Date Line. Her sphere is in Asia. The 
danger lies in the United States entering too boldly the Asiatic 
field where Japan asks no more than that she be left alone. : 

We do not argue the point that ideals may be at stake. The 
democratic ideal was at stake from 1914 to 1918, and millions went 
out to save that ideal, only to find that they had prepared the way 

( Continued on page 393) 
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HUNDER and lightning in the Far East are forcing America’s 
attention to her adolescent ward, the Philippines. In 
1898 it seemed simple to take up the white man’s burden 
and bring to an “ oppressed ’’ people freedom and demo- 
cracy. T'o-day, in a twentieth-century world of Bhizkriegs and 


ruthless power politics, our confidence is shaken. America stands 
uncertain at the crossroads ; our leaders, sensing the coming issues, 
are expressing various and quite conflicting opinions as to our future 
course of action, and our newspapers are reflecting the puzzled 
reactions of the country. 

One of the complexities of the problem of the Philippines is 
that it cannot be divorced from the more extended problem of 
American foreign policy in the Orient. If the United States is to 
surrender its sovereignty in the Philippines in 1946, according to 
the program laid down in the Independence Act, what is to become 
of our Open Door policy in China? And, beyond that, what is to 
become of future American trade and business interests in the Far 
East ? | 

These are questions of momentous import, whose ultimate 
solutions will have to depend upon the gradual unfolding of the 
Far Easterndrama. There can, indeed, be no solution of the Philip- 
pine problem except as against the background of this larger prob- 
lem of American foreign policy in the Orient. We do not yet 
know what will be the outcome of the present hostilities in China. 
Nevertheless, so far as the Philippines themselves are concerned, 
there are certain objective facts upon which any realistic approach 
to the problem must be based and which to some extent must 
condition the ultimate solution of the problem of Philippine 
independence. 

I.—In the first place, there is the fact that from the earliest 
days of the American occupation we have consistently and repeatedly 
promised self-government to the Filipino people. Whatever may 
have been the original imperialist designs in 1898 on the part of 
various individuals and groups, it soon became evident to both 
major political parties that it would outrage the genuine idealism 
of the American people to present the military occupation of the 
Philippines as a war of conquest, and both parties became loud in 
their declarations that the American nation clearly intended in 
the fullness of time to give to the Filipino people complete self- 
government. 

From the time when Mr. Taft, the first Governor-General of 
the Philippines, inaugurated the policy of ‘“ the Philippines for the 
Filipinos ’’ and introduced an “ era of good feeling,” the American 
administration has been liberal and constructive, definitely directed 
toward eventual independence. In 1900, legislative power over 
the Islands was transferred from the Military Governor to the 
newly created ‘‘ Philippine Commission’; and in the following 
year Governor Taft appointed three Filipinos as members of this 
commission. In 1907 a Philippine Assembly was inaugurated 
as the lower house of the Legislature. The appointive Philippine 
Commission, which after 1907 served as the upper house of the 
Legislature, up to 1913 possessed an American majority. In 1913 
President Wilson, pressing forward upon the policy of educating 
the Filipinos in the art of self-government, appointed to the Com- 
mission a majority of Filipinos and proceeded to Filipinize the 
administration of the Islands as rapidly as possible. “‘ We must 
hold steadily in view their ultimate independence,’ declared 
President Wilson in his Annual Message of December 2, 1913, 
‘‘ and we must move toward the time of that independence as steadily 
as the way can be cleared and the foundations thoughfully and 
permanently laid.” 

The Jones Act, approved on August 29, 1916, still further 
increased the sphere of Philippine autonomy by abolishing the 
Philippine Commission and creating in its place an elective Philip- 
pine Senate, thus placing legislative functions in the hands of 
Filipino representatives. “‘ It is, as it has always been, the purpose 


of the people of the United States,” recites the preamble of this Act, 


‘‘to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 


recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can 
be established therein.”’ 

Il.—A second factor in the problem of Philippine independence 
is the unfortunate conflict between the political and economic 
policies which we have been steadily pursuing in the Philippines 
since 1909. While the United States was, on the one hand, pro. 
mising political independence and taking steps toward the attain- 
ment of that objective by legislative enactments and by training the 
Filipinos in the ideals of self-government, it was, on the other hand, 
pursulag a trade policy which was bound to make the Filipinos 
more and more dependent upon the United States economically. 
In 1909 we inaugurated a policy of reciprocal free trade between 
the Philippines and the United States through tariff acts passed in 
Washington ; and these free-trade enactments of 1909, modified only 
slightly by the United States Tariff Act of 1913, remained sub- 
stantially the basis of Philippine-American trade relations until 1934. 

Reciprocal free trade between the United States and the 
Philippines could have only one result: the growing dependence 
of Filipinos upon American markets and the gradual monopolization 
of Philippine markets by Americans, While this free-trade policy 
was of decided advantage to the Filipinos, it nevertheless inescapa- 
bly increased their economic dependence upon the United States, 

Furthermore, the resulting preferential privileges accorded to 
each in the markets of the other have inevitably had their influence 
upon the character and amounts of crops and industrial products 
produced in the Philippines. Naturally Philippine effort has been 
directed toward those crops and industrial products which could 
be sold in a highly protected United States market, such as sugar, 
coconut oil, tobacco products, cordage, embroidery, and pearl but- 
tons. The resulting increase in the production of such commodities 
has naturally tended to discourage the production of export com- 
modities not enjoying such protection and of products for domestic 
consumption. Thus to a certain extent the Philippine economy 
has become moulded into one dependent upon the American market. 
The abrupt cutting off of such protected markets could not but 
mean grave disruption and injury to the whole Philippine economy. 

IiI—A third objective fact is the Philippine Independence 
Act, passed by Congress in 1934. Toward the latter part of the 
Hoover administration it became increasingly clear that the move- 
ment toward Philippine political independence was approaching 
a climax. Some sort of compromise was necessitated by the 
underlying conflict of policies already pointed out. Were political 
independence to be granted forthwith, the Filipinos, dependent 
upon American markets for approximately 80 per cent of their 
export trade, must through the sudden substantial reduction or 
loss of their export markets face economic disaster. Even the 
most ardent proponents of political independence had to bow to 
this fact. Accordingly, the Independence Act of 1934, which 
followed the same general lines as the earlier Hare-Hawes-Cutting 
Act which had been rejected by the Philippine Legislature, was 
based upon a program granting political independence at the end 
of a ten-year period and providing in effect for a progressive decrease 
during that period of Philippine dependence upon preferences in the 
American market. This was to be effected in the form of increasing 
Philippine export taxes. The problem of Philippine independence 
to-day hinges upon the provisions of this important act. 

The political provisions of the act were based upon the creation 
for an interim ten-year period of an autonomous Philippine govern- 
ment, known as the “ government of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippine Islands.” The act began by authorizing the Philippine 
Legislature to call together a Filipino constitutional convention 
to adopt and frame a Philippine constitution along certain specified 
lines. This constitution, after its approval by the President of the 
United States, was then to be submitted to the Filipino people for 
their ratification or rejection ; if a majority of the votes thus cast 
favored the adoption of the constitution, the act provided that 
“such vote shall be deemed an expression of the will of the people 
of the Philippine Islands in favor of Philippine independence.” 
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and the act goes on to provide for the election of officers of the 
Commonwealth Government to be thereupon created and for the 
transfer to that government of the property and rights in the 
[Islands belonging to the United States. The Commonwealth 
Government thus created is endowed by the act with extensive 
autonomous powers, including control over most domestic matters 
but excluding control over foreign affairs. The act requires the 
approval of the President of the United States of acts of the Philip- 
pine Assembly “‘ affecting currency coinage, imports, exports, and 
immigration,” and it also gives to the President the power to sus- 
pend any Philippine law, contract, or executive order which may 
impair the Commonwealth’s financial integrity or which “ in his 
judgment will violate international obligations of the United States.”’ 
The act also provides for the appointment by the President of a 
United States High Commissioner, who ‘‘ shall be the representative 
of the President of the United States in the Philippine Islands 


and shall be recognized as such by the government of the Com- 


monwealth of the Philippine Islands.”’ 
| On July 4, ten years after the date of the inauguration of the 
(Commonwealth Government, ‘‘ the President of the United States 
shall by proclamation withdraw and surrender all right of possession, 
supervision, jurisdiction, control or sovereignty ”’ over the territory 
and people of the Philippine Islands and “ shall recognize the 
_independence of the Philippine Islands as a separate and self- 
governing nation.’ The new Commonwealth Government was 
inaugurated on November 15, 1935. The date for the transfer of 
sovereignty and recognition of independence is therefore fixed 
under the Independence Act as July 4, 1946. The act also contains 
provisions of a somewhat contradictory nature for the neutraliza- 
tion of the Philippines and for the retention of ‘‘ naval reservations 
and fueling stations.’’ The present state of international affairs, 
however, makes it impossible to determine now the far-reaching 
issues raised by these provisions. 

The economic provisions of the act were based upon a recogni- 
tion of the fact that too abrupt a cutting off of Philippine preferences 
in the American market would spell disaster. The imposition 
of full American duties upon Philippine products was therefore 
postponed until the end of the ten-year interim period. During 
the ten-year period, however, moderate economic restrictions were 
imposed upon Philippine exports to the United States. In the 
all-important case of sugar, the amount of duty-free Philippine 
shipments to the United States was limited during the Common- 
wealth period to 850,000 long tens each year ; beyond this amount 
Philippine sugar must pay full United States duties. Similarly 
shipments of duty-free Philippine coconut oil into the United 
States were limited to 200,000 long tons a year, and of duty-free 
cordage to 3,000,000 pounds annually.* The act also restricted 
Philippine shipments to the United States by requiring the im- 
position of a Philippine export tax. 

This is a progressive tax to be imposed by the Commonwealth 
Government during the second half of the ten-year period upon all 
Philippine exports to the United States or products on the American 
tariff list. During the sixth year of the Commonwealth period, 
beginning on November 15, 1949, the Commonwealth Government 
is to levy an export tax equal to five per cent of the American 
duty, during the seventh year ten per cent, and an additional five 
per cent for each succeeding year until it reaches 25 per cent of the 
American duty. After the date of independence, July 4, 1945, 
Philippine export taxes will no longer be required, but all Philippine 
prod acts shipped to the United States will be subject to 100 per cent 
of the American duties, The proceeds of these export taxes are 
to be paid into the United States Treasury to be held as a sinking 
fund for the payment of Philippine bonded indebtedness. 

On the other hand, the Commonwealth Government has no 
power during the Commonwealth period to restrict by means of 
either tariffs or quotas imports of United States goods. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Independence Act 
thus passed by Congress in 1934, a Philippine constitutional con- 
vention, called together by the Philippine Legislature, drafted a 
Philippine constitution following the terms prescribed in the 
Independence Act. This constitution, after receiving the approval 
of the President of the United States, was then submitted to the 
Filipino people and ratified by them. On November 15, 1935, 
the new Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines was 
inaugurated under authority of the Independence Act, and on 
the same date the new Philippine Constitution came into full 
effect. The former American Governor-General of the Philippines 
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became the ‘‘ United States High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands.’”’ The Commonwealth Government thus inavgurated has 
since that time been successfully functioning under the able leader- 
ship of Manuel L. Quezon, the first President of the Commonwealth 
Government. 

IV.—As a result of the compromises contained in the In- 
dependence Act, it was natural that there should be dissatisfied 
groups both in the United States and inthe Philippines. President 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress recommending the approval 
of the independence bill, stated, ‘‘Where imperfections or inequalities 
exist, I am confident that they can be corrected after proper hearing 
and in fairness to both peoples.”’ Reference to this statement was 
embodied in the Joint Resolution of the Philippine Legislature 
accepting the provisions of the act. 

As a result of conferences held in Washington in 1937 between 
President Quezon and Mr. Sayre, then serving as Assistant Secretary 
of State, a Joint Committee, composed of competent and experienced 
American and Filipino officials, was appointed by President 
Roosevelt and President Quezon “‘ to study trade relations between 
the United States and the Philippines and to recommend a program 
for the adjustment of Philippine national economy.” As a basis 
for this study it was agreed that ‘‘ preferential trade relations 
between the United States and the Philippines are to be terminated 
at the earliest practicable date consistent with affording the Philip- 
pines a reasonable opportunity to adjust their national economy.” 

This Joint Committee, after a year’s work and study, reached 
unanimous conclusions, which they embodied in a formal report 
making concrete recommendations. These were based upon the 
Committee’s belief that certain basic Philippine industries would 
be dangerously disrupted or wiped out if export taxes should be 
imposed upon them as required under the Independence Act. 
Accordingly, the Committee recommended that the Philippine 
export taxes required by the Independence Act should not be 
imposed upon shipments of cocon.t oil, cigars, scrap and filler 
tobacco, and pear! buttons, but that in their stead a quota should 
be imposed restricting the duty-free shipments of each of these 
commodities to the United States to a progressively diminishi 
amount. Furthermore, the Committee felt that ‘‘ with the loss of 
preferential treatment for its products in the United States, the 
Philippines will be obliged to fashion an economy which will be 
much more self-sufficient than the present one,’ and that as an 
inevitable consequence of the abrupt elimination of all Philippine 
preferences in the American market on July 4; 1245, as provided 
by the Independence Act, ‘‘a number of important enterprises 
in the Philippines will be forced to liquidate much more rapidly 
than new enterprises can probably be developed to replace them.” 
Accordingly, the Joint Committee recommended that instead of 
the abrupt imposition of full American duties upon all Philippine 
products beginning on July 4, 1946, American duties should be 
progressively increased by five per cent a year, beginning at 25 
per cent of the full American duties in 1946 and reaching 100 per 
cent in 1961. These two major recommendations of the Joint 
Committee, together with a number of other minor recommenda- 
tions, were embodied in a bill introduced in Congress early in 1939. 

Various members of the Senate, however, felt that it would 
be premature at that time to enact trade provisions for the period 
following 19465. Accordingly, the post-independence provisions 
were dropped from the bill ; and provision was made for the calling 
of a joint trade conference at least two years prior to 1246 “for 
the purpose of formulating recommendations as to ftture trade 
relations between the United States and the independent Philippine 
Republic,” ‘“‘ but nothing in this proviso shall be consirved to 
modify or affect in any way any provision of this Act relating to the 
procedure leading up to Philippine independence or the date upen 
which the Philippine Islands shall-become independent.” 

As thus modified, the bill substantially embodying the various 
recommendations of the Joint Committee with respect to the 
Commonwealth period was passed by Congress and approved by 
President Roosevelt on August 7, 1939. 

In consequence of this enactment, large numbers of Philippine 
workers, engaged in the production of cigars, scrap tobacco, coconut 
oil, pearl buttons, and embroideries, have been saved, at least 
for the present, from being suddenly thrown out of work. Thus a 








*The provision in the Independence Act with regard to cordage was 
superseded by the Cordage Act of 1935, which enlarged the cordage quota to 
6,000,000 pounds annually, but contains an absolute prohibition against the 
shipment of any excess.—AUTHOR. 
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breathing spell is provided, and during the Commonwealth period 
drastic and unnecessary economic upheaval has been made unlikely. 
For the post-independence period we may anticipate that wise 
economic arrangements to cushion the shock to the Filipinos of 
lost American markets will be made at the joint conference to be 
called at least two years prior to 1946. | 

V.—It is quite clear that the Filipinos cannot achieve their 
independence without severe economic strains and grave industrial 
dislocation. The risks of internal breakdown or external aggression 
are great and manifest. The assumption of the responsibilities 
that must go with independence almost inevitably means paying 
an unpredictable cost. The decisions by the Filipino people to ask 
for independence and by the United States to grant them in- 
dependence were crucial and bold ones. But these decisions have 
already been made. The die was cast when Congress passed the 
Independence Act in 1934 and the Filipino people voted to accept. 
the program embodied in that act. The independence program 
has already been adopted and accepted by both peoples. The 
issue to-day is, not the wisdom of the original decisions, but whether 
the program already launched and entered upon is likely to be or 
should be reversed. 

The answer hinges upon two cbjective realities. In the first 
place, when the Filipino people by plebiscite adopted the constitu- 
tion prescribed by Congress in the Independence Act and thus in 
effect accepted the offer of independence made to them by the 
United States,the latter became morally bound not to alter material- 
ly that independence program except upon the request of the 
Filipino people. In the second place, under our law, the program 
cannot be altered or independence postponed except by an 
affirmative vote in both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate changing the present law. 

In other words, the independence program should not, and 
apparently will not, be altered without, first, a request from the 
Philippine Assembly, presumably backed by a plebiscite, and 
second, an affirmative vote by a majority of both Houses of Congress. 

So far as-concerns the situation in the Philippines, it seems 
somewhat unlikely that the Philippine Assembly or the Filipino 
people will be willing to take affirmative action denying the hopes 
and aspirations to which they have tenaciously clung and for which 
they have consistently struggled for generations. The movement 
toward independence is like the flow of a great river which has 
swept both peoples along in its current. Independence is not yet a 
fact, but commitments on both sides have been made, and Filipinos 
and Americans alike have been carried along to a point from which 
it would be difficult now to turn back. 

Unquestionably the most outstanding and influential leader 
of the Filipino people to-day is President Quezon. His words 
carry weight not only because he, better than any other, knows 
how to interpret and express the feelings of his people, but because 
among Filipino leaders he wields a power in the Islands second to 
none. In his message to the Philippine Assembly, in January, 1940, 
he declared: “‘I am unalterably opposed to the prolongation of 
the present political setup beyond 1946.’’ In his speech on March 
30, 1940, before the students of the College of Law of the University 
of the Philippines, he went even further, when he declared :-— 

There is one thing in the fight of the Filipino people for freedom 
which we may never renounce, and that is the substance of freedom. 
The Filipino people must be free. We would be untrue to our 
people, we would be disloyal to our ancestors, those who have 
fought and died for their country, if we accepted a solution to the 
Philippine question that does not recognize the right and permit 
the exercise of full freedom on the part of the Filipino people. . . . 
The government that we establish must have full powers not only 
over our political but also over our economic life. . . . I want to 
say to the Filipinos who are desirous of continuing the Filipino- 
American relationship for a few more years after 1946 on economic 
grounds that they are badly mistaken in their stand. 

Dominion status has been proposed as a possible compromise 
solution of the problem. But considerable confusion results from 
the failure to define precisely what is meant by ‘‘ dominion status.”’ 
President Quezon is one of the few Filipinos who have thought the 
problem through and given clear expression to their views. ‘‘ We 
cannot consider permanent political relationship with America,”’ 
he declared this year before the National Assembly, “‘ except on 
the basis that the Philippines would at least have full and complete 
power over immigration, imports, exports, currency and related 
financial subjects, as well as the right to conclude commercial 
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treaties with other nations without being subjected to the super. 
vision and control of the United States.”’ On the other hand, thoge 
in the United States who talk about postponing Philippine jn. 
dependence beyond 1946 assume almost without question that the 
American Government would continue in control, not only over ajj 
Philippine foreign affairs, but also over tariffs, immigration, cur. 
rency, and the public debt. ‘“ The Filipinos cannot have thej 
cake and eat it, too.’ Responsible American opinion recognizes 
that power must be coupled with responsibility, that if the American 
people are to continue responsible for the defense of the Philippines 
they must have the power of complete control over such Philippine 
activities as might affect their relations with other nations, and 
thesereach directly into the economic and financial fields. President 
Quezon himself recognizes the soundness of this position. Ip 
short, the tide has carried both the Filipino and the American pepo. 
ple to a point where the only kind of dominion status the Filipinos 
would probably be willing to accept would be one that the United 
States could not grant. 

Whether or not Congress will see fit before 1946 to pass new 
legislation changing the existing law is one of those imponderables 
which no one can answer. Certain factors, however, will probably 
be of continuing influence. In 1934 the passage by Congress of the 
Independence Act was powerfully aided by heavy pressures brought 
to bear by American sugar producers anxious to eliminate the com. 
petition of Philippine sugar. Its enactment was not solely the 
result of a sugar lobby. Dairy groups similarly sought the ex. ° 
clusion of Philippine coconut oil. Other persistent groups—some 
sincerely interested in the welfare of the Philippines—also exerted 
powerful pressures in various directions. 

There is no doubt that many members of Congress would be 
seriously swayed by the wishes and desires of the Filipino people. 
Yet at the same time there seems to be no lessening in the strength 
of those groups which in 1934 pressed for the passage of the Inde. 
pendence Act. Some of them are even stronger to-day than they 
werethen. Sofar as one can see ahead, there seems little likelihood 
that their influence and their power will be less in 1946 than they 
were in 1934. And one must remember that it takes an affirmative 
vote in both the House and the Senate to effect a change in the 
present program. 

The really controlling considerations likely to influence future 
Congresses, however, lie in the enormous and increasirg costs of 
undertaking the defense of far-outlying territories. In the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries far-flung empires were in order. 
They were practicable. The military cost of defending them was 
not prohibitive. In those days there were no submarines, no 
airplanes, no modern high-powered artillery. Since that day the 
world has been revolutionized. Ocean steamships, telegraphic 
communication, automobiles, the radio, and the spread of general 
knowledge have changed the face of the globe. Aircraft and 
submarines have completely transformed modern warfare. The 
defense of far-flung empires to-day cannot rest upon battleships 
alone ; the cost of defensive warfare and adequate fortification has 
grown to staggering proportions. 

The completely changed conditions of the twenty-first century 
will mean a completely changed world. Many of the old policies 
and practices of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will have 
to go. Unless we learn to supplant war by effective methods of 
international co-operation, there is serious question whether it will 
be practicable in the twenty-first century for nations to maintain 
and defend the kind of far-flung military empires which developed 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the long view one 
suspects that the Independence Act is but one of the inevitable 
incidents in the unfolding of a stupendous drama in which we are 
participants and in which the nineteenth-century world is being 
reshaped by twentieth-century conditions. 

It is sometimes assumed that the fulfilment of our promises 
to grant to the Filipinos their independence will spell the end of 
our Open Door policy in China. Present events show that the 
successful maintenance of this policy and the protection of Americal 
trade in the Orient involve considerations more far-reaching than 
that of Philippine independence. The future of the Open Door 
in China depends on the outcome of the present Sino-Japanese 
hostilities and on our future relationships with Japan and with 
China. 

Vi.—tThere is also the problem of future trade arrangements 
with an independent Filipino republic. If we are to give to the 
Filipinos their independence, surely we must give it to them under 
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such conditions as will offer reasonable promise of their surviving 
economically. The present economic dependence of the Philippines 
upon the United States is largely the result of our own making. 
[t would be profoundly out of accord with American ideas of justice 
and fair play to cut the Filipinos off from the American markets 
upon which we have taught them to depend in a manner so abrupt 
as to endanger their whole economy. Furthermore, it is strongly 
against our own interest to do so. The Philippines to-day are our 
ffth best customer. In 1939 the United States sold to the 
Philippines over $100,000,000 of our goods. We cannot afford to 
bankrupt such excellent customers. 

[It does not follow, however, that we should extend to an 
independent Philippine nation preferences in American markets 
permanently and for all time. From the viewpoint of the Philip- 
pines, to build their economy upon the quick-sand of economic 
favoritism and preference would be to court disaster. No true 
friend of the Filipinos could wish the independent Philippine nation 
to be permanently dependent for its most vital needs upon the 
caprice of the American Congress or upon such gratuitous favors 
as the American people care to extend tothem. Any such arrange- 
ment upon a permanent and continuing basis would be quite 
inconsistent with real independence. 

From the American viewpoint, far-reaching considerations 
come into play. The cornerstone of American foreign commercial 
policy is equality of treatment to every nation not itself discrimi- 
nating against Americantrade. There are two alternative policies 
upon which a nation may base its international trade. One policy 
is to trade on the basis of equality, treating all nations alike which 
do not discriminate against it. The other possible policy is pre- 
ferential treatment. Under such a policy, a nation seeks to secure 
preferences in the markets of other nations for its goods and offers 
in return preferences for their goods in its own markets. 

The second of these two policies seems at first blush perhaps 
the more appealing one. It would mean that, if success attended 
our efforts, American goods would secure preferential treatment in 
foreign markets and that we would accord preferential treatment 
to our friends. But the difficulty is that any such policy would 
strip American export trade of the protection which it now enjoys 
in other countries and expose it to widespread discrimination. 
One cannot escape the fact that every exclusive preference granted 
to one nation constitutes in its very essence discrimination against 
all other nations. Each time that a nation gives an exclusive 
preference to another country every other country interested in 
that particular trade will be likely to retaliate with counter dis- 
crimination, since nations whose income and whose economies are 
dependent upon the sale abroad of their surplus products cannot 
remain passive if these sales are menaced or prevented by pre- 
ferences granted to their competitors or by discriminations directed 
against them. The policy of granting and receiving exclusive 
preferences therefore can have but one result. It leads inescapably 
to unceasing economic warfare—your hand against every other 
nation and every other nation’s hand against you. Such a policy 
eventually would stifle export trade; and the United States is 
vitally dependent upon export trade. 

George Washington in his Farewell Address warned against a 
commercial policy of discrimination. The United States in general 
has followed the practice of equality of tariff treatment since its 
earliest days. 

If we are to secure equality of treatment for American exports 
in foreign markets throughout the world, therefore, we must in 
general avoid the policy of extending permanent preferences to 
other nations : and, once the Philippines attain their independence, 
our Philippine-American trade policy must undergo substantial 
change, 

This does not mean, however, that the United States will or 
should eliminate Philippine preferences overnight. Existing 
Philippine-American trade stands in a unique position. In. the 
main, it has been developed to its present proportions, not by 
diverting the trade of other nations, but by the creative upbuilding 
of a new Philippine economy intermeshed into the American one. 
It would not necessarily be of advantage to the cause of liberal 
trade principles in the world to divert Philippine trade from the 
United States into the hands of nations following illiberal and 
bilateralistie trade policies whose primary effort would doubtless 
be to exclude American goods through preferential policies, The 
situation is one which manifestly requires some exceptional kind of 
adjustment, | | 
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To cut the existing Philippine preferences in American markets 
and American preferences in Philippine markets abruptly at a 
single stroke, in accordance with the program of the Independence 
Act, would entail in the Philippines widespread, disastrous, and 
quite unnecessary economic dislocation, and would mean serious 
losses to those who in good faith have invested their capital and 
built up their businesses during American rule. Some kind of 
special trade arrangement will have to be worked out. It is for 
the purpose of solving exactly such problems that the Act of 1939 
provides for a trade conference to be held not later than 1944. 
Until we know the outcome of the European war and of the present 
hostilities in China it is too early to determine exactly what kind 
of trade arrangement should be adopted. 

Various possibilities will have to be considered. Presumably 
the new trade arrangement should provide that neither party should 
discriminate against the goods of the other in favor of any third 
nation. Some have suggested that our forty years’ close historical 
association with the Philippines justifies making in their case an 
exception to our general commercial policies, exactly as in the 
case of Cuba. Others have suggested legislation progressively 
reducing Philippine preferences in American markets until they 
reach the levels of existing Cuban preferences, and retaining such 
Philippine preferences as long as we retain equivalent Cuban pre- 
ferences. The Joint Preparatory Committee, as already pointed 
out, recommended that although Philippine preferences in the 
United States and United States preferences in the Philippines 
should be ultimately eliminated, nevertheless this elimination 
should be achieved only gradually and progressively, at the rate 
of five per cent a year for twenty years. The object of that re- 
commendation was to give to business and industry an opportunity 
for gradual adjustment so that each might have the chance to 
make necessary changes little by little, perhaps by discovering 
methods to cheapen the cost of production or by finding ways for the 
marketing of byproducts or by making gradual shifts into other 
forms of industry or other fields of production. It was hoped 
that in this way those engaged in each industry could gradually 
accommodate themselves to the changed conditions. Progress 
depends upon change ; change is the very life of industry and trade. 
Every new invention, every technological advance, means change. 
What works disaster in business and commerce is the kind of change - 
so sudden and abrupt that it cannot be successfully met. 

It seems a reasonable hope and expectation that at the 1944 
conference these problems will be carefully considered and dis- 
cussed, and that as a result of common agreement Congress will 
provide for such a trade arrangement following 1946 as will prevent 
the abrupt termination of existing preferences and will deal fairly 
with all interests concerned. : 

Vil.—Are the Filipinos ready for independence? That is a 
question about which one can theorize endlessly. There is only 
one practical way in which it can be truly answered. That is 
through the actual experiment. Was the United States ready for 
independence in 1776? There were many people at that time who 
would have answered no. By actual experiment we proved that we 
were. That does not mean that we were not guilty of grave mis- 
takes and even at times of glaring incompetence. We had to learn 
by experience. We are still doing so. That is the only way the 
indescribably difficult art of self-government ever can be learned. 

If, because of present-day fear of foreign aggression, some 
Philippine voices are now heard counseling postponement of in- 
dependence, we must not be deceived into believing that the popular 
aspirations for independence are dying. For forty years we have 
sought to teach the Filipinos our ideas of liberty and democracy 
and self-government. If they remain true to our own teachings, 
if they remain human, they will never cease to aspire for independ- 
ence ; and until these aspirations are satisfied there will not be 
rest or equilibrium, This I believe to be an objective reality which 
we cannot afford to blink. 

Finally, we must not forget that when we assumed sovereignty 
over the Filipino people in 1898 we assumed a high responsibility. 
Because of that responsibility the American nation is under a 
strong moral obligation, when we give them independence, to give 
it under conditions favorable to its success. So far as we can 
we must deal them the cards with which to win ; so far as possible 
we must help them to succeed, as we succeeded in 1776. For we 
ourselves have a stake in their success. In them we have implanted 
our own ideals ; and their success meaNs our success in furthering | 
American ideas and ideais in the Far East. 
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Soviet Far Eastern Policy 
By LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 
(Pacific Affacrs) 


6S) HE tidal wave of the Soviet-German non-aggression pact 
f of late August, 1939, raised a flood of speculation about 
the policy of the U.S.S.R. in the Far East. Faced by the 
most fluid international situation in many years, the 
press tended to hold that rapprochement with Germany would 
logically result in a similar Soviet movement toward Japan. Based 
upon the view that the U.S.8.R. regarded the European and Far 
Eastern situations as essentially the same and would therefore use 
the same methods in both areas, this type of analysis seemed to 
find confirmation in the actual development of events. 

In mid-September, 1939, three weeks after the Soviet-German 
pact, the “ little war ” on the Outer Mongolian-Manchurian frontier 
at Nomonhan was ended by a Soviet-Japanese truce, while the 
definite possibility appeared of a general settlement of border rela- 
tions. The naming of a Soviet Ambassador to Japan—a post that 
had been vacant for over a year—hinted at a thorough house-clean- 
ing of disputed points, such as the regulation of Japanese fishing 
rights in Soviet Far Eastern waters and Japanese exploitation of 
leased oil and coal sites in the Soviet half of Sakhalin island. From 
this it might be but a short step to the conclusion of a non-aggres- 
sion pact, for it was known that the U.S.S8.R. had sought such an 
agreement with Japan since 1931 (although it has not mentioned 
the subject since the conclusion of the German-Japanese anti. 
Comintern Pact in November, 1936) and that Germany was now 
trying to reforge its badly twisted axis with Tokyo in the Soviet 
smithy. Therefore, on the basis of a few facts and a number of 
tendencies in Soviet-Japanese relations, many commentators pre- 
dicted the early withdrawal of Soviet aid to China. Some, going 
bevond this, read between the lines of the Soviet seizure of Eastern 
Poland the tale of an impending division of China by its two 
neighbors. 

To-day, looking back at the facts as they have since unfolded, 
one is obliged te conclude that these prophecies resulted from a 
rather hasty examination of one aspect of the Soviet Far Eastern 
position, namely, the state of formal relations with Japan. In 
making its judgments, the press by and large locked at one straw, 
when there were others quivering in the wind. A study, for ex- 
ample, of Soviet policy toward China and Japan during the period 
when the Soviet-German pact was becoming an increasing possibility 
(from March 1939 on) would have shown that Soviet suggestions 
concerning better relations with Berlin—and, to a lesser extent, 
Rome—were not only unaccompanied by similar suggestions with 
regard to Tokyo, but were often combined with words and actions 
against Japan and for China. This was indicated in Stalin’s address 
of March 10, 1939, when the possibility of improved business rela- 
tions with Germany and Italy was first mentioned publicly by a 
Soviet spokesman. 

It appeared even more strongly on May 31—after the outbreak 
of the Outer Mongolian border conflict—-when Molotov, in his first 
address as Foreign Minister, repeated this more definitely, but had 
no fair words for Japan. He asserted: “...the Soviet Govern- 
ment will not tolerate any provocation on the part of the Japano- 
Manchurian troops on its borders . . . we will defend the frontiers of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic with the same determination as 
our own... there is a limit to all patience.” Referring to the 
recent settlement of a fisheries dispute with Japan on Soviet terms, 
he declared in undiplomatic language that “‘ the Japanese reaction- 
aries had another opportunity to convince themselves that threats 
to the Soviet Union do not achieve their aim.”” Going beyond this, 
he said specifically of China: “There is no need for me to deal 
with our attitude toward China. You are well acquainted with 
Comrade Stalin’s statement about giving support to nations which 
have become victims of aggression and are fighting for the independ- 
ence of their countries. This fully applies to China and her struggle 
for national independence. We are consistently pursuing this 
policy in practice.” : 

This last remark probably referred to the fact that in the winter 
of 1939 negotiations had begun in Chungking for a Soviet-Chinese 


trade agreement. By the time of Molotov’s address these discus. 
sions must have heen well advanced, for only half a month later, 
on June 16, a Soviet credit of 750 million roubles (estimated a} 
U.S.$100-150 million) was agreed upon. According to the terms. 
as imperfectly known, the U.S.S.R. was to deliver airplanes and 
other military equipment in return for shipments over a period of 
five to ten years of Chinese tungsten, antimony, tea and probably 
tin. This was the third such Soviet-Chinese agreement since the 
outbreak of the Far Eastern war in July 1937. The two previous 
ones provided credits of U.S.$50 million each. 

Soviet credits to China since the outbreak of the Far Fastern 
war have therefore totalled about U.S.$200-250 million, a larger 
sum than the combined credits advanced by other countries. Jn 
connection with this economic-military assistance, Dr. W. W. Yen. 
former Chinese Ambassador to the Soviet Union, expressed the 
opinion early in 1940 that “Soviet Russia has rendered, perhaps 
more than any other Power, material aid to China, in the form of - 
arms, ammunition and planes....” It is also known that there 
are Soviet advisers with many Chinese armies at the front and that 
Soviet mechanics, airplane experts and aides have been sent to 
China in numbers. Beyond this, the U.S.S.R. gave China aid in 
the political sphere at various sessions of the League of Nations 
and, under the Soviet-Chinese Non-Aggression Pact of August 21. 
1937, both parties promised—if either were the object of aggres. 
sion—‘“ not to render assistance of any kind, either directly or 
indirectly to such third Power or Powers at any time during the 
entire conflict, and also to refrain from taking any action or enter. 
ing into any agreement which may be used by the aggressor or 
ageressors to the disadvantage of the Party subjected to aggression.” 

The Chinese Government took the Soviet-German pact in 
stride, and the September, 1939 session of the People’s Political 
Council reaffirmed the general determination to continue resistance. 
In Japan, on the other hand, though such a development must 
have been considered possible, there was apparently no adequate 
diplomatic or political preparation to meet it, for the shock in 
governinental circles was great. There was a quick change in the 
Cabinet and soon afterward in the Manchurian army leadership, 
while the Government adopted a foreign policy that was clearly 
one of improvisation. The reections in both countries were natural 
responses to the same fundamental facts: (1) Germany had reach- 
ed an agreement with the U.S.S.R. partly because it was convinced 
of Japan’s military weakness after two years of unsuccessful war 
against the Chinese armies; (2) Japan was for the time heing 
isolated in international affairs and exposed, more than ever before, 
in relation to the U.S.S.R. 

Coincidences in time are often revealing. On August 23, 193% 
the Chungking correspondent of the New York Times reported that 
Soviet aid to China had increased sharply in recent weeks. On 
the other hand, on August 20—the very day of the Soviet-German 
trade agreement—the Soviet-Mongolian troops at Nomonhan 
carried through a counter-attack and won a considerable victory 
over the Japanese-Manchurian forces. A statement published hy 
the Japanese War Department in November, 1939, described the 
struggle from May to September as the “longest and _ bitterest 
fought between the two chief adversaries since they came to grips 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904.” It was admitted that “ the 
Japanese fought against heavy odds” and “suffered a total of 
18,000 casualties, including killed, wounded, and sick ’”’ under tbe 
onslaught of Soviet planes, tanks, armored cars, artillery, sherp- 
shooter divisions, mechanized brigades and cavalry. 

Because of the scale and length of the fighting at Nomonhan 
and the equipment involved, that conflict should properly be 
regarded as a Soviet-Japanese war in miniature. It was as if the 
two opposing Governments had agreed to take a practical poll 
of their relative military strengths, not by comparing statistics or 
reports of maneuvers, but by employing in battle an adequate, 
well-chosen sample of the forces at their disposal under conditions 
approximating those of a fully-developed war. Into this ‘‘ model” 
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onflict the U.S.S.R. and Japan apparently poured the best that 
they had, using strategy and resources out of all proportion to 
the actual border territory at issue—but by no means excessive in 
relation to the international questiors involved. 

Once the Nomonhan conflict was under way, it represented from 
the point of view of the Japanese Army an effort to demonstrate 
to Germany that Japan could be a militarily useful partner, to 
show the world that Japan was worth supporting as a counter- 
weight to the U.S.S.R.. to convince the Western powers of the 
desirability and necessity of appeasing. Japan, and finally through 
these successes to force the other elements in the Japanese Govern- 
ment to agree to ever closer relations with the Axis. From the 
Soviet point of view, retreat at Nomonkan would have greatly 
weakened the drive for a collective securitv front with Britain and 
France, would have diminished the possibility of dealing with 
Germany as an alternative to this, and would have weakened 
(Chinese resistance and the whole Far Eastern position of the 
U.S.S.R. Once, however, the Soviet-German pact appeared a 
certaintv, an important European obstacle to dealing swiftly with 
Japan at Nomonhan had been removed. At the same time, there 
was greater need for freeing the Soviet Far Eastern flank in pre- 
paration for the incalculable European consequences of the new 
international situation. 

(In referring to continued Soviet support of China in his address 
of May 31, 1939, Molotov had declared that this “is fullv in line 
with the task which faces us in Europe, namely the establishmept 
of a united front of peaceable powers against the further extension 
of aegression.”” Now that the U.S.S.R. had changed its strategy 
in Europe, the question arose: Was the pledge of aid to China an 
inseparable part of the peace front efforts and would the one fall 
with the other? The answer was not long in coming, for on 
Septemher 2, 1939—the day after the German invasion of Poland— 
the new Soviet Ambassador to China made the following statement 
in presenting his credentials to Lin Sen, Chairman of the Chinese 
Government : 

It is my task to declare on behalf of the people of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics their sincere friendship for China and 
their sympathy in the heroic struggle for national independence 
of the Chinese people. The people of the Soviet Union trust that 
China’s struggle will bring victory. There have been political, 
economic and cultural co-operation between the two nations since 
the establishment of diplomatic relations. The present commercial 
treaty will go far to improve the reiationship and will be of benefit 
in the promotion of economic and cultural co-operation. In the 
nresent serious international situation, the Chinese people know 
that the combination of the peace policy of the Soviet Union and 
its policy of assistance to victims of aggression means concrete 
support to their fight for national liberation and freedom. My 
task is the development and strengthening of friendly co-operation 
between the two nations. I trust that I shall receive the co-opera- 
tion and assistance of His Excellency, the Chairman, and the entire 
Chinese Government. On behalf of the people of the Soviet 
Union, I ask His Excellency, the Chairman, to accept the warmest 
wishes for victory of the Chinese people in their struggle for freedom. 

It is in the light of such developments as those mentioned that 
one must consider the gradual movement toward normalization 
of Soviet-Japanese relations that began in the fall of 1939. Such a 
movement clearly corresponded to the needs of both countries. 
Nevertheless, though it was generally recognized in Japan that the 
country could not now afford to engage in active conflict in the 
north, there was @ sharp difference of opinion within Japanese 
sovernmental circles as to how far the readjustment of relations 
should be carried. This, it should be realized, could range ail the 
way from not raising disputed points for the time being to the 
conclusion of a non-aggression pact, combined with formal settle- 
ment of the concrete problems producing friction. . 

The division of opinion did not run along clear-cut lines, but 
as is usual in Japanese politics, split different political and economic 
groups. Generally speaking, however, those elements—often mili- 
tary—that had previously been most vigorous in promoting partner- 
ship in the Axis and had therefore been most strongly opposed 
to the U.S.S.R., now showed a change of heart. Convinced that 
Japan’s own future in aggression depended in good measure on 
Germany’s success, they sought to reshape their former diplomatic 
relationship into a German-Italian-Soviet-Japanese parallelogram, a 
new geometrical form that was in some way to be proved con- 
gruent with the old triangle. These groups suggested that it would 
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be relatively easy to reach an agreement with the U.S.8.R. at 
China’s expense. | 

This point of view alarmed all those circles in Japan (import- 
ant sections of business, ‘ moderate ”’ politicians, Western-orientat- 
ed Jeaders) for whom it appeared more and more that a way out 
in China could ultimately be found only through some compromise 
blessed by the United States and, to a lesser extent, Great Britain 
and France. These elements desired only to remove or modify 
some of the concrete manifestations of conflict with the U.S.8.R. 
without reaching any fundamental agreements. They feared 
that anything more than this would irrevocably antagonize the 
Western powers ; they did not believe that the Soviet Union would 
allow abandonment of a fighting China to be part of any settlement ; 
and they were disturbed by the thought of the new international 
adventure that might result from Japan’s joining up actively 
with Italy and Germany. | 

The possibility of better relations received official Soviet recog- 
nition when Molotov declared on October 31 that the Nomonhan 
truce had heen a first step which should be followed by the establish- 
ment of a commission to examine “ certain disputed questions ” 
concerning the Outer Mongolian-Manchurian frontier. He noted 
that “there has recently been a certain improvement in Soviet- 
Japanese relations’ and declared that “the possibility has been 
established” of beginning trade negotiations. This, he said, 
would be to the interest of both countries, thus referring indirectly 
to the precipitate decline in Soviet-Japanese trade in recent years, 
that had resulted chiefly from Soviet economic policy toward Japan 
(as well as Germany and Italy) during the drive for a collective 
security front. 

Nevertheless, he remarked that it was not yet clear to what 
extent Japanese circles were prepared for an improvement and 
hinted at the Soviet attitude by adding: ‘“ For our part I must 
say that we look with favor on Japanese overtures of this kind and 
we approach them from the viewpoint of our fundamental political 
position and our concern for the interests of peace.’ Though this 
sentence was perhaps purposely vague, it suggested several im- 
portant points: (1) The U.S.S.R. would expect Japan to take the 
initiative in seeking improved relations (it bad already done so 
once in seeking the Nomonhan truce): (2) such an improvement 
would have to fit in with the general position of the U.S.S.R. 
politically (perhaps a reference to the question of supporting . 
China) ; (3) the U.S.S.R. desired to avoid conflict with Japan. 

This statement apparently accelerated approaches previously 
made, for soon afterward Soviet-Japanese discussion became very 
active, particularly with the arrival of the Soviet Ambassador in 
Tokyo in early November. At the same time, relations with China 
were further developed on November 14 through a three-hour 
meeting hetween H. H. Kung, the Chinese Finance Minister, and the 
Soviet Ambassador in Chungking. A semi-official Chinese state- 
ment issued the following day said that trade questions had been 
discussed. Another such statement the day after declared: *‘ In 
addition to the question of Sino-Soviet trade relations, Dr. Kung 
and the Soviet Ambassador exchanged views on other important 
Sino-Soviet issues.’”’ Both parties, it was said, expressed “ great 
satisfaction ” over existing trade relations, and measures were 
devised for increasing trade volume, “ in order further to strengthen 
Sino-Soviet friendship.” 

The limited character of the Soviet-Japanese negotiations at 
this time was indicated by two statements of the Japanese Foreign 
Office spokesman, in mid-November, that “‘ Soviet military aid to: 
China is not an issue between Tokyo and Moscow” and that a 
non-aggression pact was not under consideration. On November 
19 air service was inaugurated between Chungking and Hami (in 
Chinese Turkistan or Sinkiang, on the route to Moscow). At this 
time, also, Japanese Ambassador Togo and Foreign Minister 
Molotov agreed on a basis for trade negotiations and on the makeup 
and functions of the mixed commission for the disputed Nomonhan 
part of the Outer Mongolian-Manchurian frontier. Shortly after, 
the Japanese Cabinet approved the appointment of Shikao Mat- 
sushima as Minister to Sweden, with the understanding that he 
would stop off in Moscow to discuss trade questions. Now the 
conflict in Japan over the extent to which Soviet relations should 
be improved grew in intensity, heightened by the fact that the 
first steps had clearly been taken, by Japan’s increasing internal 
difficulties and by pressure from abroad, for example the United 
States, in reference to the Far Eastern situation as a whole. Yet, 
despite the entrance of the Soviet Union into war with Finland. 
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at the end of November, relations with Japan went forward: on 
December 7 the mixed border commission held its first meeting, 
at Chita on Soviet territory, and a series of rumors in the days 
following suggested that some agreement was about to be concluded. 

On the Chinese side certain significant statements were being 
made about the U.S.8.R. The official Central Daily News of De- 
cember 19 reported an interview with Sun Fo {son of Sun Yat-sen, 
President of the Legislative Yuan, a negotiator with the U.S.S.R. 
in connection with the trade agreement of June 1939, and a leader 
of the left-wing Kuomintang), who declared that the Soviet press 
paid more attention to China than did the press of any other 
country, not only publishing more news but giving it greater 
prominence. According to the paper, ““ He emphasized that Soviet 
interest in China and her sympathy must not be overlooked.” 

Two days later, on the occasion of Stalin’s sixtieth birthday, 
Chiang Kai-shek sent a message of greeting in which he said: 

The prosperity and progress of your state .. thanks to your 
great leadership . . arouse the respect of the whole world. China, 
which is at present straining all efforts in resisting the bitter enemy 
in its struggle for establishing a state on the basis of the masses, 
experiences special respect and gratitude for the leadership in the 
great plan of state construction you are carrying out, for your 
endeavors to stabilize peace throughout the world and particularly 
for your sympathy for our war of resistance. On behalf of the 
whole army and the entire people of China, allow me to tender to 
you the warmest congratulations. 

To this Stalin replied in a telegram, which read: ‘‘ Head of the 
Chinese State and China’s National Army, Mr. Chiang Kai-shek : 
Y thank you for your congratulations. Wish you complete victory 
over the enemies of China.’ Shortly after, on December 28, 
Premier Abe of Japan declared to the press, in connection with the 
possibility of a non-aggression pact: ‘“* Even if the Soviet accepted 
all our conditions, we would have to consider whether Japan would 
gain or lose by such a pact. Our studies are continuing, but the 
question still belongs to the future.”’ 

Finally, on December 31 it was announced that the stop-gap 
fisheries agreement that had been extended for one year in 1939 
would be continued as a modus vivendi for another vear, that 
in 1940 the two countries would negotiate a long-term fisheries 
treaty (long desired by Japan), and that Manchoukuo would pay 
the long overdue last instalment on the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Japanese statements did not explore the background of the agree- 
ment, but according to a Soviet communique issued by the Tass 
news agency, as far back as November, 1938 the Soviet Govern- 
ment had told Japan it would not begin negotiations for a long- 
term fisheries agreement unless the railway instalment were paid. 
Again in the autumn of 1939 Japan had proposed negotiations for 
a long-term convention only to meet a Soviet refusal for the same 
reason. Japan, Tass said, then proposed extension of the existing 
convention for 1940, and the U.S.S.R. said it would be willing to 
do this, if it received the payment. On this basis an agreement was 
reached. On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. made minor concessions 
to Japan by allowing certain Manchurian claims against the Soviet 
Union to be subtracted from the payment and by accepting two- 
thirds of what should have been a cash payment in the form of goods. 

On January 4, 1940, the payment was made. The day before, 
the Japanese Foreign Office issued a statement, declaring that 
Japan bad some time ago proposed the demarcation of both the 
Mongolian-Manchurian and Soviet-Manchurian borders; the 
U.S.S.R. had agreed on November 15; Japan had then submitted 
a draft of terms for the establishment of two commissions; the 
U.S.S.R. had approved on the whole though suggesting some 
amendments and additions, and the negotiations would be con- 
tinued. On January 6 the Nomonhan border commission, which 
had held a number of meetings at Chita in December, met for 
the first time in Harbin. Four days later Ambassador Togo pre- 
sented Soviet Commissar of Foreign Trade Mikoyan with a draft 
of Japanese views on a trade treaty. 

- In mid-January a new Japanese Cabinet was installed. 
Although the Incoming Foreign Minister, Hachiro Arita, told the 
press that he would “‘ make the strongest possible effort to adjust 
relations with Soviet Russia” and that border negotiations were 
intended to result in something “ similar to the conclusion of a 
non-aggression pact,’ no further improvement occurred at the time. 
At the end of the month, the mixed commission to fix the Nomon- 
han border halted its discussions and, in a joint communique, 
stated that the views of the two sides were “ totally opposite.” 
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Relations again appeared strained. The Chief of Staff of the 
Kuantung forces now urged the White Russians in Harbin to 
‘trust the Japanese Army, and with this trust go ahead and 
struggle against the Comintern.”” In the Diet the War Minister 
declared that Soviet forces had violated the Manchurian border 
‘‘ scores of times ” since Nomonhan, and Japanese sources reported 
border clashes on Sakhalin island. The state of Soviet-Japanese 
relations was characterized accurately, but perhaps with uncon. 
scious humor, by the Foreign Office spokesman: “ There’s a 
definite improvement, although it must be emphasized that at 
present no concrete results have been obtained.” On the Soviet 
side, Foreign Commissar Molotov stated on March 29 that, despite 
the settlement of several questions, ‘we cannot express great 
satisfaction over relations with Japan.” Referring to certain 
unhealed sore spots, he added: ‘It is time it were realized in 
Japan that under no circumstances will the Soviet Union tolerate 
any infringement of its interests. Only if Soviet-Japanese rela- 
tions are understood in this way can they develop satisfactorily.” 

Meanwhile Soviet relations with China continued along the 
same lines. In January both sides ratified the June, 1939 trade 
treaty. The Moscow press lashed out at Japanese plans to establish 
Wang Ching-wei, and the radio carried nightly broadcasts from 
Chungking ; while the Chinese Government saw some of its art 
treasures displayed at the Moscow State Museum of Eastern (ul- 
ture in a loan exhibit that ranged from ancient works down to 
contemporary drawings of guerrilla scenes. Nevertheless, specula- - 
tion about the Soviet attitude toward China increased, the more it 
became known that from November, 1939 on there had heen 
severe military clashes within the Chinese united front. Many 
wondered whether Soviet assistance would be reduced. Or, if 
Chinese unity were broken, would the U.S.S.R. step into the en- 
suing civil war, to prevent Japanese victory and take the side of 
the Eighth Route Army in the north-west? There were also 
conflicting rumors—circulated chiefly, but not entirely, by Japanese 
sources—that the U.S.8.R. was sending military supplies direct to 
the Chinese Communists, was increasing its power in the Central 
Government, was seeking to promote a split in China, was warn- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek against a split, and was itself seizing parts 
of the Chinese north-west. 

Bit by bit these rumors were exploded. LHarly in March, 
George A. Fitch, Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., wrote from Chungking 
that ‘“‘ none of the supplies of airplanes and military equipment 
from Russia go to the Eighth Route or, as it is wrongly called, the 
Communist Army. Their only source of supplies is the Ministry 
of War in Chungking.” He declared that he had found in Lan- 
chow about 300 Soviet mechanics, airplane experts and aides, all 
taking orders _from representatives of the Chungking government. 
This general picture was confirmed by Edgar Snow, who wrote in 
April that the U.S.S.R. had “ surprisingly little’ influence in 
Chungking. In mid-March, after returning from a trip through 
Sinkiang, Sir Stafford Cripps, now British Ambassador to the 
U.S.8S.R., declared in reference to reports of Soviet occupation or 
administration of that province: ‘‘ There was no evidence of 
either at any place I visited.”’ 

At the opening session of the People’s Political Council on 
April 1, Chiang Kai-shek declared that Soviet aid to China had 
been increasing rapidly since the end of the Finnish war. ‘Two 
weeks later, Shao Li-tze—a prominent leader of the Kuomintang 
left wing and of the pro-Soviet group within the Government— 
was appointed Ambassador to Moscow. At the end of the month, 
the Chinese Government announced the establishment of through 
air-mail service between Chungking and Moscow. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of April, the Japanese Foreign 
Office spokesman had declared that commercial negotiations with 
the U.S.S.R. were ‘‘ neither deadlocked nor have they broken 
down,” but had reached an advanced stage requiring considera- 
tion of a more important matter, which he did not describe, 
although he said it was not political. Soon after, Matsushima, 
who was.in charge of the Japanese trade group, left for Swede, 
thus breaking off negotiations. Actually, since March 18, the 
Japanese representatives had held no discussions with Soviet 
officials. Now, however, on April 10, Germany invaded Norway. 
Only a few days later, Ambassador Togo was instructed to resume 
the trade and border negotiations, perhaps because the Japanese 
then began to realize the desirability of freeing their hands for 
possible action in southeastern Asia. On April 20, in reference 10 
Japanese rumors that the U.S.S.R. was seeking an agreement with 
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Japan at any cost, in order to be free to act in the Balkans and 
Europe in general, the Tass agency said it was ‘ authorized to 
state that these rumors are entirely false and ridiculous, since the 
Japanese cannot help realizing that in view of the well-known 
conditions in the Far East, it is they themselves who in the first 
place need an agreement with the U.S.S.R. and not the opposite.” 
Almost two months later, on June 9, a new improvement in relations 
took place when Togo and Molotov agreed on the line of the frontier 
at Nomonhan. The terms are not yet available. Tass said that 
there was “ mutual recognition of the interests of both parties,” 
while the Japanese Foreign Office spokesman, in an equally un- 
informative vein, spoke of “‘ mutual concessions and compromises.” 

The factual analysis advanced in the preceding pages now allows 
us to draw the conclusion that there have been certain consistent 
principles at the root of Soviet actions in the Far East—at least 
since the outbreak of the war between China and Japan—and 
that these principles may be stated as follows: (1) The U.S.S.R. 
allows no infringement of its Far Eastern interests as it conceives 
them and reaches agreements in that area essentially on the hasis 
of its own terms; (2) the U.S.S.R. regards continuance of aid 
to a resisting China as a basic part of its policy ; (3; the U.S.S.R. 
seeks to avoid war with Japan and to normalize relations with 
that country, not regarding friction with Japan as a part of its 
aid to China. This third point, however, is not necessarily per- 
manent in all its aspects, heing more a matter of method than of 
principle. 

One reason why Soviet Far Eastern policy is so often misunder- 
stood lies in the failure to examine realistically the nature of 
Soviet Far Eastern interests. These interests, as far as one can 
judge, are conceived of as concrete things and are not regarded 
in a capricious or adventurous way. They include, one may be 
sure. the following points: (1) Preservation in all respects of 
Soviet control over its Far Eastern territory (Siberia, the Maritime 
Province, northern Sakhalin—with its Japanese oil and coal leases— 
and the Far Hastern fisheries, part of which are leased to Japan) : 
(2) maintenance of the (Outer) Mongolian People’s Republic, 
which borders on the U.S.S.R., Chinese Sinkiang and Inner Mon- 
golia, and Japanese controlled Manchuria. If one regards these 
interests clearly, it must he plain that—given the existing possibil- 
ities within the Far East—Japan alone can directly menace the 
U.S.S.R., while a Chinese victory is the greatest guarantee of the 
Soviet position. 

In considering Soviet foreign policy, material interests cannot 
he examined without also looking into the Soviet view of Marxist 
theory, since Soviet leaders, including Stalin in particular, have 
paid special attention to study of the colonial and semi-colonial 
parts of the world. The view has developed that in such areas 
all sections of the population suffer in varying degrees from foreign 
control and that the possibility therefore exists of their uniting 
ior the purpose of achieving national liberation. According to 
this theory if a colonial power attempts to suppress such an in- 
dependence movement, the resistance of the native population 
is a just act. Therefore, it would appear that the Soviet Union 
assigns to countries like China a special significance. Furthermore, 
although the U.S.8.R. as a Government has never expressed itself 
on the subject, it is rather obvious that it takes a special interest: 
in the Chinese Communist movement as part of the Chinese national 
united front. 

As these lines are written, the Far Eastern situation is changing 
very rapidly. The French defeat in Europe has closed China’s 
avenue for foreign supplies through Indo-China and is threatening 
the Burma route. Since China’s only other regular connection 
with outside resources is the northwestern highway to the U.S.8.R.., 
the latter’s significance in the Far Kast has risen further. Soviet 
action will, however, be influenced by certain factors: (1) The 
direction of Japanese foreign policy ; (2) The reaction of China 
to the new situation ; (3) The development of international affairs 
In general, 

If Japan drives on further into southeastern Asia, it will in- 
evitably seek good relations with the U.S.8S.R. This is suggested, 
in fact, by the border agreement of June 9, which was concluded 
after the new Far Eastern situation was clearly in sight. Beyond 
this, after three years of exhausting war in China, Japan can 
hardly enter of its own will into a conflict in the north, regardless 
of the situation elsewhere, Such a conflict would cut off Japan’s 
important supply of fish from Siberian waters at a time when Japan 
is having difficulties over its other main food—rice—and would 
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expose important Manchurian and Japanese centers to military 
attack. The basic Soviet centers are beyond Japan’s immediate 
reach, while Soviet economy is in no way dependent upon Japan. 

No evidence is now available concerning the future plans of the 
Chungking government, except the report that it will resist. Japan- 
ese occupation of Indo-china. What policy Chungking adopts de- 
pends chiefly upon the answer to a political question : whether it is 
willing to undergo the difficulties of a new stage of resistance by 
extending the. popular nature of the struggle and by seeking in- 
creased Soviet aid, as well as all the help it can get from other 
sources. In view of the fact that Chinese determination has sur- 
mounted many other crises in the course of this war, it is quite 
possible that this course will be followed. One thing is clear: 
even if sections of China should capitulate, Japan cannot expect 
a real peace, but must anticipate that the fight will go on at least 
in the north and north-west, areas in which the invading armies 
have made least progress so far. Japan must also expect that 
Soviet aid to the resisting forces of China will continue. 

Subordinate to the main political question involved in China’s 
future resistance is a technical problem: to what extent can the 
U.S.S.R. replace other foreign sources of such important supplies 
as gasoline and trucks? No answer is available. The north- 
western highway is an expensive route because it is 2,500 miles 
long and there are no important supplies of gasoline nearby. It 
has been essentially a one-way road. Before the European war, at 
least, Chinese exports to the U.8S.S.R. went south by land and then 
by water to Vladivostok or Odessa, while Soviet lorries traveling 
into China with munitions usually did not return. In addition, 
a good part of Soviet exports also followed the combined sea-land 
route. It is likely that Soviet planes for China have been delivered 
tbrough direct flight over the north-west and that they have carried 
other supplies on these trips. This could perhaps be extended, 
although it would be expensive. 

The international situation will, of course, greatly influence 
Soviet Far Eastern policy. The key factor here is the extent to 
which the U.S.S.R. will be occupied in Europe (whether through 
its own action or the action of other countries), or—putting the 
matter in another way—the state of future relations with Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United States. An opportunity has 
apparently existed for some time for American-Soviet co-operation 
in the Far East on the basis of mutual guarantees (for example, 
of the status quo in southeastern and northern Asia and of the 
independence of China), but there is no indication that the State 
Department desires to maintain the American position in the 
Orient on this basis. If the United States consequently retreats 
from the Far East, abandoning southeastern Asia to Japan and in 
effect dropping all effective support of China, the U.S.S.R. is 
likely to confine itself to its present policy of aiding Chinese 
resistance and normalizing relations with Japan. Far stronger 
action against Japan would probably be considered only if there 
were present an American willingness to support this on equal 
terms. 


March of Events in China 
(Continued from page 385) 


for the holocaust of 1939 2 more terrible, more ruthless and more 
heart-rending than ever before. We do not argue that the Hitlerian 
ideal is reprehensible, but we do not believe that Japan as a member 
of the Axis is bound to the Hitlerian code. While there are simil- 
arities, there are also great differences, and these must be understood 
to understand the problem of the Far East. 

Right now, America’s problem is her hemisphere, Japan’s 
problem hers. Both have tasks to do. America’s work is clearly 
outlined ; Japan’s only in vague and high-sounding generalities. 
Japan cannot work those generalities into actualities if she is 
involved constantly in warfare. It seems she will remain at war 
for much time to come if others persist in trying to preserve China’s 
non-existent democracy. China and Japan can best work out their 
problems if, with mutual respect and regard for the other's abilities 
brought out so forcefully in the last three and a half years, they 
can be left to solve their troubles between themselves without 
outside interference. Whether the two can work out their destiny 
amicably remains to be seen. Whether others will permit them 
to try also remains to be seen. 
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Seiki Turret Lathes 


(Engineering Section—Japan Times Weekly) 


c? OKUSAN Seki Kaisha, one of the most prominent machine- 

tool builders in this country with a capital stock of 
1A ¥15,900,000 and incidentally one of the 17 government 
licensed makers, is noted for the superiority and high 
efficiency of their products. Among the machine-tools they are 
placing on the market, their turret lathes have earned a particularly 
excellent reputation. 

Despite recent increases in cutting tool capacity of machine- 
tools, the load which a machine must carry has been greatly aug- 
mented and there is every reason to believe, therefore, that the 
near future will see that load grow steadily greater. For this 
reason, there have been incorporated into the line of “ Seiki ”’ 
Univers2l Turret Lathes, more speed, power and rigidity in addi- 
tion to all other improvements which will increase machine life 
and bring about easier operation. The “Seiki’’ High Production 
Universal Turret Lathes have been developed especially to meet 
such requirements, according to the claim of the makers, and 
users can now operate better, faster and at less cost. 

The motor mounting is one of the distinctive features of their 
machines. Being of the motor spindle type, the “Seiki” turret 
lathe has the rotor of a variable speed motor mounted concentrically 
with the spindle within the headstock, and the rotor drives the 
spindle concentrically. The spindle is supported by very high 
precision roller bearings 
of less than 0.002 mm. 
eccentricity. The motor 
thus becomes an inte- 
gral part of the machine 
eliminating vibration 
altogether, and _ this, 
combined with the wide 
range of speed changes 
available and extremely 
high precision work as 
possible, make this <9 gies 
lathe an essential outfit - 
in every shop where 
high precision and pro- 
duction work is of prime 
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divided into groups, 
and the speed of each 
group is further sub- 
divided into steps by 
the variable speed (pole changing system) motor, making available 
12—15 speeds in all. Therefore, by the operation of only one lever, 
the speed changes in any selected group without the necessity of 
stopping the spindle is an important feature of “Seiki” turret 
lathes. 

Friction clutches and gears are eliminated as far as possible 
in the construction. As a matter of fact, no friction clutch is used 
and thereby the mechanism of spindle drive is greatly simplified. 
Elimination of these parts and the simplification realized through- 
out also reduce the liability of heating, wearing and incidental 
deterioration of precision of such parts to a minimum, thereby 
ensuring uniformity, and sustained accuracy. The speed change 
gears are of special alloy steel, heat-treated and ground, and run 
in a bath of oil, ensuring quiet and smooth operation. 

The operation of the spindle is by means of a finger tip control 
so that a light touch of one of the handles or knobs arranged in 
front of the headstock controls the speeds. This, together with 
the direct drive (not through gears) at all high speeds from the 
concentric spindle motor referred to above, is another of this 
maker’s innovations and incidentally marks a big step forward 
in the electrification of machine-tools. 

A light turn of a handle or knob will instantly start the spindle 
at the required speed ; another turn will stop the spindle almost 





No. 5 high production universal turret lathe. One of the high standard types 
of machine tools produced by the Kokusan Seiki Kabushiki Kaisha 


instantaneously ; the third turn will instantly start reverse motion. 
How electric operation of the machine simplifies the entire mech. 
anism and augments efficiency is more than obvious. 

_ One of the levers referred to in the preceding paragraph when 
lightly pressed intermittently will cause the spindle to turn at 
what they call a slow motion inching speed. This, as every lathe 
user will appreciate, opens up quite a wide range of application. 
and will be found particularly useful when precision work is to be 
effected by means of a forming tool of wide width, heavy or large 
diameter threading, etc. 

On the smaller machines the automatic feed of bar materia] 
is perhaps an item worth mentioning. This functions in con- 
junction with the collet chucks. When the lever in front of the 
headstock is turned to the left, the collet chuck opens and the 
bar feed device feeds the bar automatically. When the bar is fed 
out to a desired length the mechanism automatically stops the 
feeding and the collet chuck grips the bar instantly. The collet 
chuck can handle not only round bars but hexagonal bars as well. 
This entire sequence of operations requires less than one second. 

Perhaps one of the most outstanding feature of ‘‘ Seiki ” 
turret lathe, however, is the rapidity in which all operations— 
such as unlocking, indexing, locking and clamping the turret— 
are done automatically in less than two seconds by a special device 
installed in the turret 
slide. By means of the 
star handle the turret 
head is also made to 
move’ automatically, 
lightly and smoothly, 
over the full length of 
its travel. Precision 
ball and roller bearings 
are the very life of a 
turret lathe and as 
these are used exten- 
sively in these ma- 
chines the benefit that 
can be derived by the 
instailation of ‘ Seiki” 

-) = = machines in machine 
“s <-Ssea@ shops is readily appre- 
Sse ciated. 

— The automatic feed 
of the turret slide is 
divided into six speeds 
| (or more) each step 
fitted with an automatic stopping device, and since speed changes 
are effected by means of a lever fitted in the gear box, it enables 
speed changes to be made freely while the machine is in operation. 
Speed change gears are mace of alloy steel, heat-treated and care- 
fully made, and are supported by superior quality ball bearings 
in a completely enclosed bath of lubricating oil. 

Cross slide supplied is operated either manually or automatical- 
ly (on No. 4 and larger machines) and is arranged to move both 
transversely and Jongitudinally at six different feeds, the feed 
changes being operated from the levers fitted in the gear box ; 
automatic accurate stopping and safety devices are also provided. 
By equipping these machines with screw cutting attachment, 
supplied at extra cost, there is an added advantage of threading 
male or female screws. | 


Last but not the least important is the material of which the 
various parts are made: turret, turret slide, cross slide and gib 
are all made of high strength semi-steel, and guideways, frame, 
saddle, etc. where constant sliding takes place are reinforced by 
means of hardened plates. Meticulous care is also taken in each 
and every part of the machine to maintain precision and prolonged 
accuracy. Particular attention is paid to the alignment of the 


(Continued on page 396) 
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Building of China’s Railways and Highways in Wartime 


By VAN KWEI-CHING 


econstruction in China, a country that is a world 
in itself, would be difficult under any conditions, not to 
mention wartime. The mass migration westward from 
the occupied eastern provinces carried in its train technical 
experts, industrialists, and machinery from dismantled workshops, 
all revivifying factors in potentially rich, but undeveloped inland 
territory. But the provision of the necessary imported materials 
for new railways, telegraph lines, and the like has become increasingly 
difficult. 

Military needs in all communications departments had naturally 
to be given priority. China has, however, not been content with 
simple maintenance but has reached new achievements in com- 
munications. The motto has been “counteracting destruction 
by construction.” The outbreak of hostilities in 1937 found all 
of China’s railways single-tracked, with limited carrying capacity. 
But their network was a well-conceived so that it was possible to 
move troops all the way by rail to the coast of Central China from 
the provinces of Kwangtung, Hunan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Shensi, 
Shansi, North Kiangsu and Chekiang. The new bridge over the 
Chientang River at Hangchow was completed in 1937 and destroyed 
during the retreat in the same year, but not before it had given 
valuable service. Other lines completed before the outbreak of 
hostilities were: the extension of the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway 
linking it with the Canton-Hankow and Canton-Kowloon Railways ; 
and another loop line, between Soochow and Kashing, completed 
in 1936. 

The former independent Ministry of Railways was merged 
into the Ministry of Communications on January 4, 1938. The 
Bureau of Highways was also added to the responsibilities of the 
Ministry. Its main accomplishments during hostilities, not 
forgetting that the aim has been to build up something of per- 
manent value for the post-war period, are given in the following 
summary. 





Railways 


China has been an ideal country for railway construction : low 
maintenance costs, heavy traffic, and improving transit time. 
Unfortunately, the war deprived the Chinese Government of 7,300 
kilometers of railways, but 633 kilometers of new lines have been 
completed, with an extensive program under construction. 

Hunan-Kwangsi Railway: This was originally projected to 
connect South-west China with French Indo-China, the first section 
(Heng-yang Kweilin) being soon completed and extended to 
Liuchow, from which a highway runs to Chungking, Kweiyang, 
and the North-west. The fall of Nanning stopped further work 
on the other two sections, one of which was almost finished. 

Suifu-Kunming Railway: This line, 773 kilometers long, 
will connect Suifu on the Yangtze River in Szechuen with the 
capital of Yunnan. This is potentially one of the most important 
railways in China, as it will carry the produce of Szechuen to 
Burfha and India and develop the backward sections of Yunnan. 
+ is, therefore, particularly unfortunate that the international 
situation has made it almost impossible to import rails. Work 
had been proceeding satisfactorily for two years but must of 
necessity be delayed, although every effort is being made to ensure 
progress. Maintenance cost of railways in China is so low that 
it would be possible to establish attractive freight rates from Suifu 
to Burma, competing favorably with the Yangtze route and the 
much longer transit from Shanghai. 

Yunnan-Burma Railway: With the Suifu-Kunming line, 
just referred to, this would give through rail traffic between the 
upper Yangtze and the frontier of Burma. The survey runs 
through country rich in coal, the pithead cost being as low as Chinese 
$4 per metric ton. Burma gets its coal from India, and the price 
in Rangoon is over 25 rupees per ton. Other rich resources are 
to be found along the Yunnan-Burma Railway, but here again 
the sad fact of construction suffering from lack of imported materials 
has to be recorded. The distance from the terminus, Kunming, 
to Burma is 880 kilometers, and work has been progressing for 





one year. Construction is difficult, as tunnels will be numerous— 
one is 610 meters long,—but if rails are procurable, the section of 
130 kilometers from Kunming Westward will be opened to traffic 
this year. 

Kweichow-Kwangsi Railway: The importance of Liuchow 
as a transport center has been already mentioned. This line, 620 
kilometers long, is to connect that city with Kweiyang. Work 
began in September, 1939, and it has been possible to utilize material 
removed from invaded territory and from the suspended section 
of the Hunan-Kweichow line. Kweiyang within the last twe years 
has become a very important center, roused from its lethargy of 
centuries by the influx of population and technical skill from the 
coastal provinces. 

Chengtu-Chungking Railway: The total length of this line is 
623 kilometers, important work having been completed on the 
Chungking-Neikiang section, from which a branch to Suifu will be 
completed before the main railway to Chengtu is taken in hand. 
From Suifu as already explained, there is to be all-rail connection 
with Burma, putting China into close touch with the outside world 
through the port of Rangoon. From the importance of these lines, 
it is apparent that the closure for three months of the Burma 
Road has been considered a serious blow to the Chinese authorities, 
who have depended upon the outlet of Burma to develop her 
communication lines. 

North-west Railway System : Work is in progress from Paochi, 
railway terminus on the Lunghai west of the Sian, to Tienshui, 
165 kilometers. One of the branches of this great North-west system 
passes through a rich coal mining area, and the major portion of 
this branch line (Sienyang-Tungkwan) has been completed and 
opened to traffic. Of pre-war railways, the Hangchow-Chuchow 
(Hunan) and Canton-Hankow lines still function in part, while the 
Lunghai Railway has 541 kilometers in operation in Free China. 





Highways 


Free China has now four-fifths as much highway mileage as the 
entire country possessed before hostilities, the construction program 
having proceeded in spite of the war. In the last two years alone 
new roads covering 3,600 kilometers have been constructed. The 
result of the intellectual impetus is beyond computation, and what 
has been achieved is only preliminary to a great road program. 

One of the highways, which has presented the greatest difficulty 
and appeals much to the imagination, is nearing completion: the 
road from Chengtu to Kangting, the capital of Sikang. This road 
will attract the prospector, for the potential wealth of that Tibetan 
border region is for the most part unexploited ; the ethonologist in 
search of strange people ; and the lover of nature who will feast his 
eyes on great snow peaks and nature unspuiled. It is on the main 
trade route to Lhasa. Even now a great trade is carried on by the 
primitive yak and by tea coolies, each bearing 350 pounds weight, 
Kangting being the center where the caravans for Tibet are made 
up. 

The modern means of transport must in China be supplemented 
by methods that have been proved their worth for centuries. No 
highway program, however energetically pursued, can in a few 
years give good roads to every town and hamlet. When hostilities 
began, there were 250,000 miles of routes in China over which mail 
had to be carried by couriers on foot ; this simple statement shows 
the task that confronted the communications departments. The 
footpaths must feed the motor roads, and they in turn give traffic 
to the railways, while for rapid transport the aeroplane flies at 300 
kilometers per hour above the passenger journeying by sedan chair 
40 kilometers a day. 

Free China alone has now 80,000 kilometers of modern roads, 
compared with 110,000 in the entire country before the Japane 
invasion. Bridges have been strengthened or, where necessary, 
replaced by modern steel structures. Ferry boats, which did their 
work for thousands of years, now give way to more dependable 
connections. 
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The Burma Road, 2,296 kilometers from Chungking to Lashio, 
is one of the major achievements of the war period. The final 
section of 960 kilometers from Kunming to the Burmese border was 
completed in 11 months. Other new roads have been rushed 
through, in some cases urgency forcing use before surfacing could 
be completed, but this is having attention without interrupting 
traffic. At present, there are 300,000 laborers working on roads in 
Free China. 

The closing of the French Indo-China Railway and the tem- 
porary suspension of the Burma Road has forced China to rely 
more heavily on her northwestern route. A large fleet of trucks 
has been assigned to this route to reinforce the transport capacity 
of more than 1,000 heavy trucks. 

The main part of the northwestern international route is the 
1,172-kilometer Kansu-Sinkiang Highway from Lanchow, capital 
of Kansu, to the Baboon Pass on the Kansu-Sinkiang border. 
Goods for the USSR are carried to this pass by trucks of the North- 
west Highway Administration of the Ministry of Communications, 
which handles transportation on all national highways in the 
North-west, and then relayed to the Sino-Soviet border by Sinkiang 
provincial trucks. 

The Kansu-Sinkiang road was first a section of the more than 
2,500 kilometer Shensi-Sinkiang road built by Marquis Tso Tsung- 
tang during his campaign against the great Moslem Rebellion 
during 1862-1877. Over the eastern section of the Imperial road 
was constructed the 704-kilometers Sian-Lanchow Highway after 
1930, and its western section of 1,172 kilometers from Lanchow to 
the Baboon Pass was modernized in 1938. 

The construction of a modern highway connecting Kansu and 
Sinkiang was first planned in 1935, but no actual work took place 
until the beginning of the war. By the end of 1937, large fleets of 
trucks were pouring in from abroad and the old Imperial road was 
found inadequate to meet the demand of such heavy traffic. 


About 20,000 men, mostly soldiers garrisoning the west of the 
Yellow River district, were mobilized to repair the old Imperial 
road to accommodate motor traffic pending the completion of a new 
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Coffee and Quinine 


YUMBLING down the mountains is a rushing stream. Along it is 
a crazy road upon which mules slosh their slippery way from 
coffee uplands to the barges. For miles this caravan of heavily 

laden animals stretches from healthful tropic heights to the malaria- 
stricken lowland. 

The mules are more lucky than the men who will unload them, 
and ultimately have to stow the heavy hags on stout steel barges. 
For mules are free from malaria. 

Just as endless seems the stream of Indian carriers who stagger 
with their coffee bags marked Hamburg, Amsterdam and New 
Orleans, piling them in neat heaps on the several barges. Scarcely 
one of these men is ever really free of malaria, for the barges are at 
the headwaters of a sluggish tropical stream and the malarial 
mosquito is there in droves. 

Somehow the barges are loaded and in a day or two the barges 
reach the coast, and within a fortnight you and I may he drinking 
coffee from this very shipment. One could drink it more com- 
fortably if only someone would tell these Indians, or better yet 
their bosses, what we all know about malaria, its prevention and 
cure. And if we have forgotten, there is the August pronouncement 
of the Malaria Commission of the League of Nations. But how is 
one to get the message of Geneva to those Indian carriers? Geneva 
and Panzos, or Geneva and any other tropical lowland, seem too far 
apart. The message of the Malaria Commission is so simple one 
longs to translate it into their Indian dialect: Fifteen grains to 
twenty grains of quinine per day for five to seven days will cure 
even many obstinate cases of Malaria. And for workers like these 
coffee carriers a daily dose of six grains of quinine, during the 
malaria season, is a preventive. On page 124 of its report, issued in 
1938, this Malaria Commission stresses the fact that the harmless- 
ness of quinine makes it a suitable drug for administration by 
sub-ordinate personnel without constant medical supervision, 
whereas such supervision is essential in the case of synthetic 
products. 
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modern highway. This part was completed in March, 1988, at a 
cost of $538,908. Work on the Kansu-Sinkiang Highway began 
in April with about 100,000 workers, soldiers as well as civilians, 
men as well as women. At a cost of $761,092 the new highway, 
with 100 bridges totalling 1,949 meters, was opened to traffic at 
the end of the year, although parts of the road and some of the 
larger bridges were not completed until the summer of 1939. 

At Lanchow the road is connected with Sian by the 7(4- 
kilometer Sian-Lanchow Highway. At the loess ridge of Huachialin. 
the road branches off and takes a short-cut to Tiensui and then 
Shuanshihpu is 575 kilometers. Both sides are paved with pebbles 
and served by repair shops and fuel stations. 

At Shuanshihpu, the road goes southward following the ad- 
ministration’s highway to Ningchiang, 250 kilometers away, where 
connection is made with the Szechuen provincial highway, to 
continue 440 kilometers southward on the Shensi-Szechuen Highway 
to Chengtu. From Chengtu, the 450-kilometer Chungking-Chengtu 
Highway leads to the nation’s wartime capital. 

Thus China’s northwestern highway from Chungking to the 
Baboon Pass is 2,886 kilometers via Shuanshihpu and Huachialin. 
From Baboon Pass to the Sino-Soviet border town of Tacheng it is 
about 2,020 kilometers. Therefore, the total distance from Chung- 
king to the Sino-Soviet border is about 4.900 kilometers. Com- 
pared to the 2,296 kilometers from Chungking to Lashio in Burma 
via Kweiyang and Kunming, and the 1,614 kilometers from Chung- 
king to Laokai on the Sino-French Indo-China border via Kweiyang 
and Kunming, the northwestern route is more than double the 
distance. But so far, it is the safest, although most difficult, of all 
China’s international trade routes. 

In addition, the authorities are rushing to completion the 
1,119-kilometer Kansu-Szechuen Highway leading directly from 
Lanchow to Chengtu over the 1,400-meter Motienlin (Touching the 
Sky) Range. This road, after its completion in 1940 (already more 
than 400 kilometers of its Kansu section is open to traffic), will 
reduce the distance from Chungking to Lanchow via Chengtu by 
146 kilometers to 1,569 kilometers, from the 1,715 kilometers via 
Ningchiang, Shuanshihpu and Tiensui. 
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Hsinking’s Housing Program 


Construction of 10,000 new dwellings in Greater Hsinking is 
programmed for next year at a total outlay of some 10,000,000 yuan. 
It represents a rise by over 30 per cent as against 7,000,000 yuan 
for the same purpose this year. 

The new domiciles will be built mainly in the district west of the 
S.M.R. tracks and south of the spacious gold course and the race 
course. Construction of the principal streets, and the laying of 
water and sewerage mains for the new tracts are expected to be 
started during the present year, leaving the actual construction of 
the houses to be started by next spring. 


Seiki Turret Lathes 
(Continued from page 394) 


lathe bed by providing special devices to serve as a girder and to 
resist torsional deflection. 

The “ Seiki’ No. 5 Universal Turret Lathe is one of their late 
designs, and is supplied either as a bar turret lathe or a chucking 
turret lathe as required by users, which should be specified at time 
of ordering. Capable of doing both heavy chuck work or bar 
work of round or other shapes, this turret lathe is designed and 
seems to be ideal for heavy work. The twelve-speed geared head 
provides a speed range of from 20 to 40 to minimum 1,449 r.p.m. 

Brief specifications of the chucking turret lathe are as follows : 

Hole in spindle, 77 mm ; swing over bed, 610 mm ; swing over 
cross slide, 370 mm ; maximum distance end of spindle to face of 
turret, 950 mm ; turning length of turret (one setting) 340 mm ; 
turning length of cross slide, 785 mm; built-in multi-speed A.C. 
motor 124 h.p. 200-220-volts, 3-phase, 50 or 60-cycles, and another 
built-in motor 0.5 h.p. for coolant pump and fan; floor space 
required, 3,000 by 15,000 mm; net weight 2,800 kg. 

Kokusan Seiki Kaisha is one of the subsidiaries of the Hitach/, 
Ltd., and is located at Shibuya, Tokyo. 
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Machine ‘Tools 


(The following article is taken from the Foreword and Introduction to vo 
newly issued volume of the Nickel Library on the subject ‘* Nickel Alloys in 
Machine Tools and Related Equipment.’ This volume, A-25 of the Nickel 
Library, has been compiled by James A. Rabbitt, Adviser to the Japan Nickel 
Information Bureau and Hide}i Okuda, Engineer of the Japan Nickel Informa- 
tion Bureau). 
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<>) HE author of an illuminating article in Automotive In- 
// cx adustries strikes a happy economic chord in his opening 
paragraph by pointing out that only 30 years ago it cost 
$2,500 to produce a good automobile, whereas with the 








An old cast-iron shear 


improved machine tool technique an automobile far superior to the 
best product of even 15 years ago is produced and sold at.a profit 
to-day for approximately $600. 

The record of advances made in machine tool design since about 
1900 reveals an impressive progression of refinements and inno- 
vations which has made possible the production of automotive parts 
with accuracy, interchangeability and economy that were undream- 
ed of 40 years ago. 

This same article also exposes what was probably 
the most devitalizing “ disease ’’ in industrial economics 
prior to the turn of the century. Manufacturers then 
treated their machining methods as precious secrets, 
because they feared danger in uniformity. Owing to 
the prevalence of such a medieval idea, they believed 
that the widespread adoption of the same fabricating 
practices would destroy desirable competition. 

Fortunately during the past 40 years manu- 
facturers have adopted the constructive policy of sharing 
experience, which is recognized to-day as a highly 
important factor contributing—among other beneficial 
results—to the develop- 
ment of greatly 
improved machine tools 
and allied equipment. 

The same _ writer 


points also to the 
so-called “rugged 
individualism “that 
characterized man y 
builders of such equip- 
ment even in_ the 
early 1900’s. These 


manufacturers would 
construct on order a 
wide variety of units 
such as lathes, shapers, 
planers, milling 
machines, drill presses, 
















or almost any other type of machine known to them, but they 
tended at the same time to concentrate on limited outlets for their 
products, such as the railway shops, steel mills, power plants and 
textile factories. 

The change came when progressive manufacturers saw the 
advantage of closer specialization on single types and single purpose 
units and of strengthening their position as an industry by widening 
their outlets to include all industries. At the same time they 
formed the National Machine Tool Builders Association which 
eventually sponsored the National Machine Tool Exhibition at 





A modern all-steel shear 


which all improvements were placed on display and which created a 
rivalry for improvement in place of cut-throat competition in trade. 

The accompanying illustrations, which are taken from Mr. 
Blank’s article, are eloquent examples of the “ before and after ” 
in the evolution of the machine tool industry during the past 
40) years, | 

One of the vital factors in this evolution of machine tools and 
related ‘equipment has been the synchronous development of 
suitable alloys for meet- 
ing the severe require- 
ments imposed by the 
drastic changes in de- 
sign and the abnormal 
increases in production 
capacity which the new 
designs made possible. 


What Are Machine 
Tools ? 


Hand tools are to 
an artisan the very 
source of his sustenance, 
for without them he 
cannot live, and what 
hand tools are to the 
artisan, machine tools 
are to a nation. 

What are machine 
tools? The simplest 
definition is “‘ machines 


Above.—Special milling machine for 
extremely high production of en- 


~— for doing work with 
Below.—Early methods of milling cutting tools.” But 
employed a standard machine with a owing to the great 
few simple clamping devices. The advance of modern 


3 hine l mille mal se . . 
machines ss ae, - + a industry and industrial 


appliances, this defini- 
tion, while still funda - 
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The people of the Orient have a profound respect for 
the sages of the past, or the present if they can be found, 
eee a and have created niches of honor in their history for 
> =~ ___ such men as Kobo Daishi and Nichiren, because those 
men took the philosophy of their time and by refining 
it indicated to their followers a new path of conduct 
leading to greater happiness for mankind. What those 
sages were to @ philosophical age, the engineer may be to 
shears, milling cutters the present industrial age provided he can create from 
and grinding wheels. ee —— aa the recesses of his brain 

Even thisinclusion = = ne ee mere | : = a machine of higher 
of all and sundry 9 ee ae | a | efficiency and greater 
apparatus for removing suitability than those 
metals is insufficient, inuse. He is therefore 
for there are also form- worthy of the name of 
ing ormolding machines Above.—An automatic se ig ‘“sage’’ and according- 
for pressing and form. —_™S¢!ne built about 1820 ly should find a niche 
ing into shapes, which Right.—Modern automatic 


in his nation’s hall 
should not be ostracized Screw machine built to sus- 


tain accuracy at the fastest fame. . 
from the machine tool feeds and highest spindle The indu stria|! 


family because they speeds that modern cutting advance of a nation 
came at a later stage in tools can withstand can be measured by its 
the development of in- progress in the produc- 
dustry. And further, tion and quality of 
the original definition ce. Sek ae See = machine tools. This is 
fails to convey to the true firstly because the 
mind of the layman the real function of a modern machine tool, , , en rence production of machine tools 
which is not only to cut and remove excess metal but to finish requires great ingenuity in 
parts on which t aeeahainiont operations are being performed with designing, wide scientific 
accuracy and pre- knowledge in selecting the 
cision. materials, and mechanical! 
This additional skill in construction; and 
requirement has secondly because, without 
carried the art of Y 
machine tool 
building into the 
realm of science 
where it is essen- 
tial to understand 
and apply all of 


mentally sound, must 
be broadened so that 
the reader can visualize 
&@ machine tool as one 
which not only uses 
cutting tools such as 
are used on lathes, but 
also uses punches, dies, 





































Above.—Modern version of 
the radial drill 


Right.—Said to be the first 

gear box driven and geared 

head radial drill. The ma- 

chine made its appearance 
about 1900 


Above.—One of 
the first motor- 
driven geared 
head lathes. It 
was built about 
1905. 
Right.—Modern 
stream-lined 
lathe 


the underlying laws that affect the stresses and strains of materials 
which are to be used in the construction of the machine tool, or 
the materials which are being worked by the machine tool. 
Consequently the operations from 
the design of the machine tool 
to its ultimate use have been 
raised to the dignity of a hasic 
industry. 


Right.—Late mode} 
of hydraulically con- 
trolled threading ma- 
chine. Such equip- 
ment is also employed 
for turning operations 





Above.—Multi-driller used in the automotive industry about 1914. 
This machine has a double hand feed, exposed chain counterweighted 
heads which were beit driven 


Below.—Is shown later type multi-driller 


Above, — An earlier 
model of the same 
type of machine 
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accurate, high powered and durable machine tools it would be 
impossible to build and maintain the vast range of machinery 
and equipment which is required for the power, agricultural, 
mining, chemical, textile and transportation industries that form 
the basis of modern civilization. 

Another economic truth which every progressive industrial 
nation has to recognize is that its machine tool industry must 
not only keep pace with the continual changes in all of the other 
basic industries, but in many instances the improvements in 
other industries can only be 
effected by improvements in 
machine tools. 

For many years past, writers 
of the West as well as of the 
East have shown a tendency to 
express surprise and admiration 
for Japans sudden rise to 
industrial prominence at the end 
of the 19th and beginning of the 
20th century. This has given 
the impression that the West 
had already reached its zenith 
at the time of Japan's entry 
into the industrial arena. 

As a matter of fact, the 
machinery shown at the great 
exhibition held at the Crystal 
Palace mm London in 1854, and 
at the Centennial Exhibition in 
Philadelphia in 1876, was very 
crude. This applied particularly to the machine tools, which 
consisted of the old English brake lathe, engine lathe, planer, 
Lincoln type milling machine, drill press, etc. 

It was not until near the end of the 19th century that great 
improvements were begun in design. In America particularly, 
special tools were then developed to provide the mass production 
of bicycles which was 
being demanded, 

Whereas the original 
machine tools of English 
design had been built 
for strength and dura- 
bility, the Americans 
adopted the principle of 
light weight with higher 
sneeds and provisions 
for limited life, in order 
to cope with the con- 
tinual changes in design 
that were necessary to 
keep pace with the 
demands of industrial 
progress. 

The changes made 
up to that time, how- 
ever, were insignificant 
compared with the 
complete revolution in 
design that took place 


| table and tilting top 
from the turn of the 


century. This great Right.—In the 90's ‘this shaper with an extension base 
advance was due to the having a front support and guide for the work was 
discovery and introduc- introduced 


tion of high speed steel 



















Above.—One of the latest types of shaper with swivel 
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Above.—An old cast- 
iron press brake 


Below.— Modern alil- 
steel press brake 
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cutting tools, and most of the 
subsequent changes have like- 
wise followed the production of 
new alloys. 


It is obvious from the fore- 
going that the fundamental 
problem of machine tool manu- 
facture is the selection of the 
right material for the right 
place. Other problems concern 
design and the production of the 
required materials. This book 
deals only with the first of these 
problems ; that is, the selection 
of the right materials. 


Dr. Tamotsu Aoki has stated 
that :* “ The heart of industrial 
supremacy is the manufacture 
not of luxuries but of the neces- 
sities of living. The production 
of the necessities of living, whe- 
ther it be of heavy industries, or 
light industries, or chemical in- 
dustries, is only possible by 
mechanical processes. The ma- 
chine tool is the mother of all 
mechanical equipment for in- 
dustries : therefore, so long as 
the mother machine is left un- 


developed there can be no real progress in the industries. 

“Motive power is abundant and industries are rising 
remarkably in Japan. Nevertheless, we are much behind 
western nations in respect to the advancement of machine tools. 
The important cause may be the lack of appreciation of the 
importance of metallurgical knowledge. 

“The value of metallurgy is no longer 


hands, 
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confined to the mining industry, but its range 
of application now covers all hranches of 
industry. In so far as the components in the 
construction of machine tools are of metallic 
materials, better machinery can be designed 
and constructed only by those who have a 
thorough knowledge of metallurgy.” 

From the foregoing it is apparent that 
the manufacture of machine tools is a 
blessing to the nation, if the right materials 
are used in the right place, but, on the other 
hand mere manufacture, or construction, 
is a national waste if left to incompetent 


The men who consecrate their lives to the 


production of machine 


“2eeem; tools should be guided 
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- by the same devotion 
s to duty and perfection 
e ag were the ancient 
sword makers of Japan. 
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*Aoki, Tamotsu. 
“Trend of Machine Tool 
Progress in Europe and 
America,” Japan Nickel 
Review, January, 1938, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, p.'11. 





Okayama to Build Power Dam 


A Y30-million power and irrigation project on the upper stream 
of the Asahigawa will be started by the Okayama prefectural 
government in the spring of 1941. The project is scheduled to be 
completed at the end of 1947. 3 

The plan is to generate 26,000 kilowatts of power and to save 


thousands of acres of farmland in the Asahigawa valley from flood 
and drought hazards permanently. 

Prefectural engineers who have been boring the river bed. 
declare that the strata beneath ‘the bed are of solid rock formation 


ideal for damming the river. 
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Keonomic Resources of French Indo-China 


(U.S. Commerce Reports) 


KDHE Union of French Indo-China is France’s largest and 
{f -~ most important overseas possession. With an area of 
approximately 285,000 square miles, it is over a third 
larger than the mother country, although its total 
population of 23,030,000 is slightly less than half that of France. 
Native racial groups comprise 98 per cent of the inhabitants, while 
Chinese residents number 435,800 and other Asiatics 5,400. The 
European population consists of 41,285 French and 975 of other 
European nationality. Excluding Occidentals and a small number 
of educated natives, most of the population is largely illiterate 
with a relatively low standard of living and limited purchasing 
power. During the past three years the country’s import trade has 
averaged $60,000,000 in value. representing a per capita purchasing 
power for imported merchandise of approximately $2.60. 

Kssentially a tropical, agricultural area, Indo-China is part of 
the region known as the “ rice granary of the Orient.’ The vast 
delta of the Mekong, ecmprising practically the whole of Cochin- 
china, Cambodia, and southern Laos, is given over almost wholly 
to the cultivation of rice, while deltas of the Red and Black Rivers 
in Tonkin provide additional rice regions 
in the north. Normally, rice accounts for 
40 or 45 per cent of the country’s total 
export trade, which in the past three 
years has had an average annual value 
of $91,000,000. The average per capita. 
export trade, therefore, is about 14 times 
per capita import trade, or approxi- 
mately $4. 

Agricultural products of less import- 
ance than rice are rubber, maize, pepper, 
spices, tea, kapok, and copra. High 
mountain ranges in the north provide 
valuable tropical hardwoods, bamboo, 
lacs, herbs, and essential oils—all of which 
enter in greater or less degree into the 
country’s foreign trade. Fishing is a 
secondary but important native occupa- 
tion, Fish forms a major article of diet, 
while a considerable surplus is exported 
to neighboring areas. 






Mineral Output Important 


In the north also are valuable mineral 
resources, of which coal is the most 
important. The mines of Tonkin yield a 
high grade of anthracite, and tin also is 
mined in Tonkin. Other minerals pro- 
duced in commercial quantity are iron 
and manganese ores, zinc, lead, graphite, 
phosphates, and gold. 

Industrial development is limited, as the normal French policy 
has been not to encourage colonial industrial undertakings that 
would tend to increase competition with manufactured exports of 
France. A number of articles, however, are made in limited 
quantity, and cement, silk and cotton goods, laces, glass and pottery, 
leather, matches, bronzes, fish sauces, and cigarettes of domestic 
production are exported to some extent. 

Official trade returns of Indo-China have not been published 
since the beginning of 194¢. While other specific data relative to 
current economic trends also are lacking, reports received from the 
American Consulate at Saigon indicate that generally favorable 
business conditions prevailed during 1939 and in the early months 
of 194¢. Rice crops of the last two seasons have been bountiful. 
and expanding sales in Far Eastern markets are replacing lost 
European outlets. Record production and export of rubber at 
higher prices, and increased mining activities, also have had bene- 
ficial effects, while accelerated construction, brought about largely 
by the outbreak of war in Europe, has reacted favorably on labor 
and business. ! 





On the other hand, the general rise in living costs which follow- 
ed the outbreak of war—although partially offset by greater returns 
from rice and rubber sales—is felt by both working and middle-class 
orientals. Europeans, who are the chief consumers of imported 
goods, also are considerably affected by higher living costs, including 
increased rentals and a shortage of living quarters, as well as rising 
prices of imported merchandise. The arrival in Tonkin of many 
Chinese, fieeing from their own country, hes complicated the housing 
situation. 


Sales of Rice and Rubber 


The backbone of the country’s economy, however, is the 
rice market. Valued at $35,373,C00, rice exports accounted for 
approximately 40 per cent of Indo-China’s total export trade in 
1939. On a volume basis, shipments amounted to | ,692,0C0 metric 
tons—the largest since 1936 and 57 per cent higher than in 1938. 
Much heavier buying on the part of India contributed to the in- 
crease, while shipments to China and to the Philippines also were 
considerably larger. 
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Loading rice at Saigon for transport to ocean steamer 


Demand from Japan for rice, accelerated in the latter part of 
1939, has continued very active in recent months. According to 
trade sources, in the first quarter of the current year 205,000 tons of 
rice were shipped to Japan, while no Saigon rice was sold in that 
country in the first quarter last year. In addition, unusually 
large sales have been made in recent months in British Malaya and 
the Netherlands Indies, owing to the desire of the governments of 
those countries to build up reserve supplies of foodstuffs to care for 
possible war-time emergencies. 

With continued lack of adequate shipping facilities to Europe, 
the colony’s rice trade with France has been considerably below 
normal, Less than 50,000 tons were sent to France in the first 
quarter of 1940, compared with over 200,000 in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Although only 313,690 acres are devoted to its cultivation. 
rubber is the second export product. Record shipments in 193! 
of 68,880 metric tons were valued at $24,393,000, or 27 per cent of 
the total export trade. Forty-two per cent of the rubber exported. 
or 29,380 tons, went in direct shipments to the United States. 
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Indo-China is a party to the International Rubber Restriction 
Aoreement, and its output in 1939 of approximately 60,000 long tons 
accounted for 6.5 per cent of total world production of rubber. 
Although far behind British Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 
Indo-China ranks as the world’s third exporter of rubber. 


Japan Buying Maize 


Maize, grown for export in all countries of the Union except 
Laos, is the third principal export product. Shipments in 1939, 
valued at $8,801,000, accounted for approximately 10 per cent of 
the total export trade. Owing to exceptionally high rice prices, 
domestic consumption of maize has increased substantially, while 
shipments to France, formerly the chief market, are materially 
curtailed, These factors have accounted for a substantial drop in 
export business in recent months. As in the case of rice, however, 
demand from Japan for Indo-Chinese maize has been greatly 
stimulated in the past 18 months. Vaiued at $1,753,000 in 1929, 
maize exports to Japan accounted for over 40 per cent of Indo- 
China’s export trade with Japan. 

Recent reports indicate that mining activities are considerably 
accelerated. Production of 657,010 metric tons of coal in the first 
quarter of the year represented an increase of approximately 20 
per cent over the same period last year. In 1939, 1,790,000 metric 
tons of coal, valued at $3,887,060, were exported, representing 4 
value gain of 13 per cent over the previous year. Taking approxi- 
mately 37 per cent of the total, Japan remained the chief market, 
with China the second. 


Japan materially increased its purchases of manganese ore from 
Indo-China in 1939. Total shipments of the ore advanced from 480 
tons in 1938 to 2,860 tons, of which 2,750 went to Japan. Since 
1937 all iron ore exported from Indo-China has gone to Japan. 
Shipments last year amounted to 75,560 tons. 

With permissible export quotas raised by the International 
Tin Restriction Committee—of which Indo-China is a signatory 
member—tin output is on the increase. Exports of tin ore, which 
is shipped to Singapore for moe. totaled 2,220 tons in 1939. 
Crude tin exports amounted to 1,926 tons, with Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands the prin cipal markets. Comparatively 
small amounts of tin reach the United States in direct shipments— 
in 1939 only 60 tons. Total exports from Indo-China of tin and tin 
ore in 1939 were valued at $2,340,000. 

Nearly a third of Indo-China’s total export trade, valued at 
$89,200,000 in 1939, was with France. 
12 per cent of the total, was the second market. If, however, 
shipments to Hongkong, which consist largely of rice destined for 
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China, are included with China’s trade, that country becomes the 
second market. Exports to the United States in 1939 amounted to 
$10,673,000, an increase of 48 per cent over the previous year. 
Rubber shipments, valued at $10,343,000, accounted for almost the 
entire trade. Comparatively small amounts of tin, pepper, coal, 
hides and skins, teakwood, nux vomica, kapok, and anise oil also 
reached the American market, 


Total Japanese purchases, valued at $4,132,000, consisted 
mainly of maize and rice, coal, manganese and iron ores, and lac. 


France naturally dominates the import market of Indo-China. 
holding 56 per cent of the total import business last year, which was 
valued at $69,416,000. All commodities manufactured in France, 
or which have been transhipped and have paid duty in a French 
port, are admitted into the colony free, while all foreign goods of a 
competitive nature pay a high duty. Under the Franco-American 
trade agreement, American products, with few exceptions, are 
subject to the minimum tariff rates established with France. 

In recent years the United States has held first place among 
other Western sources of imports, supplying goods valued at 
$2,520,000 in 1939, compared with British imports valued at 
$1,710,000. The chief commodities entering into trade with the 
United States are raw cotton, petroleum products, automobiles, 
machinery, and metal manufactures. India and China both 
supply more goods to Indo-China than does Japan. Imports from 
Japan in 1939 amounted to $1,017,000, compared with $3,051,000 
for India and $2,695,000 for China. Leading imports from Japan 
are cotton yarns and piece goods. Expansion of the trade has 
been checked in recent years by the imposition of import quotas in 
Indo-China. 


Since the beginning of 1940, United States foreign-trade 
figures show a gradual decline in our trade with Indo-China—re- 
flecting the disputed shipping facilities and the general uncertainties 
and restrictions which have developed with wartime conditions. 
For the first six months of 1940, United States exports to Indo- 
China were valued at $3,927,000, compared with $4,461,000 in the 
corresponding period last year, while imports into the United States 
from Indo-China declined from $5,550,000 in the first six months of 
1939 to $3,420,000 for the first half of the current year. 

Soon after outbreak of the European war, decrees were 
promulgated in Indo-China for the regulation of foreign trade and 
exchange operations. Control of the latter was designed to 
conserve and direct the use of all foreign exchange, and is closely 
connected with the control of imports. Permits are necessary for 
imports from countries other than France and its colonies, and while 
exports of certain products to foreign countries have been 
prohibited, permits are necessary for all others. 


Manchuria Trade Gains 


The foreign trade of Manchoukuo during the first three months 
of this year amounted to M $228,635,000 in exports and M $416,489. - 
000 in imports, giving an import excess of M$187,854,000. These 
figures show a decline of M $8,081,000 or three per cent in exports, 
and an increase of M $99,489,000 in imports and a gain of M$107,- 
570,000 in excess of imports as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 


Due to the European war, the export of soya beans to Europe 
declined by half as compared with the corresponding period of last 
vear, while a remarkable decline was also noted in the export of 
millet and raw silk to Japan due to heavy domestic demands. 
There was also a decline recorded in the export of millet and soya 
bean oil to China as a consequence of the institution of State 
control law. | 

With the exception of soya beans, exports of other kinds of 
beans to Japan and China gained during the first three months of 
this year. Due to large demands placed by Japanese merchants, 
the export of bean cakes to Japan also rose considerably, thus 
counter-balancing the drop in the exports of other commodities. 

Following the slight slump in Japanese exports, exports of 


cotton woven articles and artificial fibres continued to drop while 
the import of sugar and tobacco registered a decrease. The im- 


port of gunny bags from Japan dropped due to the decrease in 
importation of these bags from third Powers to Japan. 

A tremendous increase was registered in the import of tea, 
wheat flour, fish and shellfish and other foodstuffs from Japan to 
meet the growing demand in Manchoukuo. 

In addition to the rise in the imports of timber from Japan, 
the foreign trade of Manchoukuo during the first three months of 
this year gained in imports of electrical machinery and accessories, 
cars and accessories from Japan and third countries. 

Although the import of machinery and parts from third 
Powers declined during this period, the total figure for these goods 
indicated an increase caused by large imports from Japan. The 
reason for the increase in imports was also partly due to the imcrease 
in the prices of the goods = 

Exports to both Japan and China showed a gain, but exports 
to countries outside the Yen Bloc declined by 78 per cent as com- 
pared with the figure of M$51,857,000, for the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

Imports from countries outside the Yen Bloc also decreased by 
33 per cent in comparison with last year, as a result of the Europear 
war. On the other hand the exports and imports to Japan both 
increased considerably. 
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anufacturing Industry 


By LAWRENCE BOOTHMAN 


R= UBBER w:;3 first discovered in a crude form, it is believed, 

(_) by South American Indian natives, and its first com- 

|X mercial use was to rub out pencil marks, hence the name— 
/ [Indiarubher. 

For all other usages, the word is now shortened to rubber, and 
in commercial form raw rubber is compounded with other sub- 
stances, with from 1/20th up to eight times its own weight, and the 
final product is still designated rubber. 

Rubber can be made highly resistant to abrasive wear—motor 
tyres, for example—flexible or extensible, waterproof, relatively 
impermeable to gases, an electrical and heat insulator, resistant to 
the action of all but a few chemicals. A high frictional resistance on 
dry surfaces and a low frictional 
resistance on wet surfaces. 

Physical property May vary 
from extreme flexibility, such as 
toy balloons, up to extreme rigidity, 





SHEET. 


as in the form of sheet, rod and erase rie 
tubing. The latter, variously es 
known as hard rubber, vulcanite or * | 
ebonite, can be polished, machine 

sawn, turned, drilled and tapped. er 


There appears to be no other 
material which has such a wide variety 
of forms, usages or applications.— 
Rubber is obtained in a raw state 
from a milky liquid known as Latex, 
which is the sap taken from certain 
trees by incisions (called tapping) of 


REINFORCING | 
AGENTS. 







RAW RUBBER. 


CREPE. 


MIXING] MILL. 


French Indo-China, British India and Burma, British North Borneo 
and Siam. 

The latex is diluted until the rubber content is about 15/25 per 
cent and is treated with a coagulent, such as acetic or formic acid 
or sodium silico fluoride. This causes the rubber to rise to the 
surface as a white doughy coagulum. The latter is washed and 
pressed between rolls and hung to dry. This is now plantation 
rubber of which there are two forms, sheet and crepe. 

Sheet is generally dark brown, being dried in wood smoke, 
and crepe is straw color, being dried in air. Crepe is the result of 
tearing apart in little pieces, which are pressed together again. 

This rubber is insoluble in water, and unaffected by alkalis, or 
moderately strong acids, but is soluble 
in petrol, benzol, carbon bisulphide, 
turpentine, carbon tetrachloride 
and ether. When heated at a suitable 
temperature with sulphur, it forms a 
product known as vulcanized rubber. 
It is then not readily soluble in all 
the usual solvents. These changes 
are considerably modified by the 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
AND / OR 
GROUNO WASTE. 


SOFTENERS. 

“ amount of sulphur and heat applied 

rn ss (also, to a lesser extent, to the pow- 
OR | ders and other substances which may 
MASTICATING be mixed with the rubber). 
BOLLS OR MALE, “ACCELERATOR. Latex.—Rubber in the form of 


liquid latex also has an important 
commercial application. By squirt- 
ing or extruding it into fine fila- 


AGE RESISTANT 
OR 


the bark, on to 2 thin inner skin, and a = ANTI-oxipants Ments, itis used in combination with 
contains about 20 per cent to 40) per a Seer = cam « textiles, and body belts, corsets, 
2 f rubber. } ET DOUGH lastic s angs r , 
cent of rubb a _— Besepuicaiy elastic stockings, garters and wear 
Although there are many varie- _ ing apparel are a few examples. 

ties of trees growing in a wild state : a Latex for commerciai use is 
from which the latex can he obtain- SHEETING, ly SJ extruers, shipped from the plantations in 
ed, to-day it is obtained from culti- ied ia OD * FORCERS | joiprinc. colloidal suspension, by means of a 
vated trees (kevea braziliensis) grown —_— COATING | wares SrrEMING. preservative such as anhydrous 
in plantations. This particular type CALCLENDER. | | ce ammonia. This ammonia is then 
was found in virgin forests in Brazil | removed before manufacturing 
(note the name derivation) and be- - esauiwe * * wae Ge Gece processes take place. 
cause it gave a better quality and ~. » CURE. Synthetic Rubber—By far the 

ants * Tat | HOT . a . es 
quantity of latex than the other “ppccesses. ei eee greatest bulk of rubber consumed is 
trees it was cultivated. These ee still derived from natural sources, 
are all wn in a moist tropica FORMING COLD mparatir recent arches 

e grown in p n HOTPRESS ms An but comparatively recent researches 
climate, existing ina comparatively OR ) BulLoING UP * uRE. have made available synthetic sub- 
short belt on the Equator, the prin- cPEN STEAM” PROCESS. stitutes. 

VULCANISING., 


cipal countries being British Malaya, 
Dutch East Indies, Ceylon, Sarawak, 





Sequence of main processes in rubber manufacture 


Although discovered in 1927, 
it was about two years ago when 
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‘Fig. 2.—Warming or open type mixing mills 
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Fig. 3.—Calender. From rolls shown in preced- 
ing picture the rubber batch is taken to a 
sheeting calender like this driven by a 7.5 h.p. 
500/975 r.p.m. shunt wound type ‘* Q ’’ motor 


manufacture on @ commercial scale was com- 
menced by the Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
and it is marketed under the name Neoprene. It 
took that length of time for synthetic rubber 
development to reach a stage where it had 
advantages over the natural rubber, which is 
cheap and plentiful. At present, it is about three 
times more costly than raw rubber, but this is a 
small proportion of the cost of the finished manu- 
factured article. 

While in general its characteristics are similar 
to raw rubber, it also possesses specific physical 
properties which make it superior for certain 
purposes. These are chiefly its greater resisting 
properties, after compounding, to petrol, oil and 
heat, which have given rise to a gradually increas- 
ing market. One example is that of a fire-resisting 
cable, similar to ordina ary V.I.R. cable but made 
of Neoprene instead of natural rubber. Another 
is hose for petrol pumps. This synthetic rubber 
in the raw state looks like plantation rubber, but 
has its own characteristic smell. 

Neoprene is synthesized from coal, limestone 
and salt. From coal and limestone is obtained 
calcium carbide, which, with water, gives acety- 
lene. This, by catalysis, gives monovinyacetyvlene, 
and by treatment with hydrochloric acid (made 
from salt) gives chloroprene, which polymerises to 
torm Neoprene. 

Neoprene is used by manufacturers of rubber 
articles in a similar way as raw rubber is processed 
and the information given in this article is appli- 
cable also to synthetic rubber, and the same 
equipment is suitable. 

The rubber manufacturing industry, in 
general, is divided into the following sections :— 

(1) Tyre and tyre accessories. 

(2) Rubber flooring, such as mats, sheet floor- 

ing, tiles, etc. 

(3) Rubber footwear, waterproof and canvas 

rubber soled footwear. 
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Fig. 4. LiCuboaidint. This ealeiier can be used ion: eiealiae: coating and 

frictioning. It has bowls 28-in, diameter by 66-in. and is driven by a 150 h.p. 

800/120 r.p.m. variable speed D.C. motor capable of giving 150 h.p. through- 

out a speed range of 800 down to 375 r.p.m., this range being obtained by 
control of the field. 
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Fig. 5 Bo eceradier. This is driven by. a 5 h.p. 500/570 r r.p.m. D c. eam: wound 


motor and is covering with tough rubber sheathing two taped and rubber 
covered copper multi-wires and a bare multi-wire tinned copper earth cable 





Fig. 6.—Extruder of forcing machines 


r 
. 


(4) Hard rubber rods, sheets, battery containers, etc. chemical solutions, which reacts with rust and changes it: 
(5) Mechanical rubber. goods as belting, hose of all types, cord into a corrosion-proof coating of great adhesion and: 
and thread, tubes, covered: rollers, lining of tanks and resistance to acids, alkalies and the weather. ay 


pumps, moulded goods, ete. 


(6) Proofing and backing fabrics, all materials which have to remove bark, grit and dirt. This is carried out by grinding 





Manufacturing Processes.—The crude rubber is usually 


been coated, backed, impregnated or combined with rubber the rubber on grooved steel roll mills, under a spray of warm water, 


in any form. 


and it is then hung to dry and stored until required. 


(7) Rubber sundries, including dru ggist, hospital and medical It then passes through rolls which. make the rubber. more 


goods such as water bottles, syringes, etc. 
8) tC lectric cables. and wires. 


plastic, soft and tacky, the better to absorb other ingredients to be 
mixed with it. This process is called masticating or plasticizing. 


(9) Miscellaneous, An interesting example is that. of a rust From this stage it passes to.a:mixing mill of either the open 


corrective paint comprising chlorinated rubber and other double roll or the internal type, such as the Banbury, having a pair 
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used to permit vulcaniza- 
tion at lower temperatures. 

(3) Anti-oxidants or age-resist. 
ers.—Deterioration of the 
finished vulcanized rubber 
is retarded by incorporating 
before vulcanizing } to 9 
per cent of chemical anti- 
oxidants, of which there are 
many forms. 

(4) Fillers, such as whiting, 
barytes, ground slate, etc.. 
are added, according to the 
purpose of the finished pro. 
duct, 

(5) Reinforcing pigments, such 
as carbon black, zine oxide, 
certain clays and magnesium 
carbonate. These possess 


of shaped rotors turning in 
opposite directions in a closed 
compartment, in which the rub- 
ber is mixed and kneaded with 
other materials, according to the 
purpose required of the finished 
product, 

For instance, a compound 
of lead imparts heat resisting 
properties. Different mixtures 
of rubber and minerals are used 
for oil resisting qualities, which, 
in turn, differ again from acid 
resisting rubber. In all mix- 
tures, however, there is sulphur, 
for it is the latter which vul- 
canizes the rubber when it is 
heated at a subsequent stage of 
manufacture. 
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With the internal or closed driven by a variable speed motor laps or wraps spirally a layer of the property of stiffening 
type of mixer, vulcanizing rubber sheet ona multi-wire tinned copper cable, and a second and and strengthening rubber 
agents are not added at this third layer are wrapped over this followed by a layer of fabric tape composition. 


stage. Due to the heat in- (6) Colours—F¥or white goods, 
herently generated, whilst mixing, partial vulcanization would be zinc oxide, lithophone, titanium di-oxide and zine sulphide are 
taking place. The internal mixer process is, therefore, followed by used. Reds, blues and yellows are obtained with pigments, such 
the open roll method, and the vulcanizing agents are added whilst as ferric oxide, ultramarine blue and zinc chromate. More recent 
the rubber is run into sheet form on a roll mill. development is the use of special organic dyestuffs giving a greater 
The internal type of mixer is used | range of colors. 
where constant and steady output is Se: ) ee ee | From the mixing mill we now go 
required, the process being more auto- to one of several different processes, 
matic than the open roll method. It is according to the type of rubber goods 
usually time and temperature controlled required, 
by means of predetermined charts. (a) Sheeting Calender.—Rubber mix 
Smaller quantities are mixed on the is passed through sheeting calenders for 
open roll type, which comprise a pair of convenience in use, and is_ placed 
heavy steel rollers similar to Fig. 2. between cloth layers to prevent sticking 
These are hollow and can be heated by together. Some calenders can perform 
steam or cooled by water as required. all the three functions (a), (6) and (ce). 
The rubber is first worked up on the Sheet rubber from this calender is 
rollers into a soft dough, and the other utilized in an almost infinite variety of 
ingredients gradually added. 


Ways. 
_ The compounding materials com- Example : 
prise :— 


. Inner and outer linings of hose. 
(1) Vulcanizing agent, usually sul- Outer covering of belt con- 





phur, in the form of ground veyors. 
brimstone, Soft rubber goods ® Rubber mats, flooring, tiles, 
have 24 per cent to 10 percent ™ Ree od eo ee etc. 
of sulphur ; hard rubber goods, Fig. 9..—Hose armouring machine driven by a Wrapping or covering of V.L.R. 
10 per cent to 50 per cent. 5 h.p. 725 r.p.m. K 4818 squirrel-cage motor, cables. 

(2) Accelerator —This, as its name operated by a push button starter Convenience in handling for 
implies, accelerates the process extruders, etc. 
of vulcanization, or, in other words, shortens the time For the lining of tanks, vats, pumps, etc., the metal or wood is 


required for that process. There are about twenty coated with an adhesive solution and the sheets of prepared rubber, 
accelerators, organic in character, in general use. Also which have also been coated, are placed in position, with the edge 
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Fig. 8.—Hose rubbering and wrapping machines on which rubber Fig. 10.—Bias cutting machine. Spread of impregnated textile 
hose is manufactured fabric is cut on the bias for hose wrapping or similar work, and 


this machine enables high speed production to be obtained 
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of each sheet overlap- 
ping the other. This 
lining is pressed against 
the vessel’s surface to 
expel any entrapped air, 
and the lining is then 
vulcanized. In the case 
of a large tank, this 
can conveniently be 
done by filling with 
water, which is gradual- 
lv raised to the neces- 


F 


sary temperature by sc eee yao ags | ale 

steam. Fig. 11.—Typical vulcanizing pans. 
(6) Frictioning Ca- 

lender —This process 


consists of squeezing rubber into textile fabric, as it passes 
between heavy steel rolls adjusted to permit the cloth without 
additional clearance. A soft rubber dough is fed between the two 
upper rolls, passes in a thin sheet around the middle roll, meeting 


the fabric as it passes between the bottom and middle rolls. The 
rubber is thus forced into the meshes of the fabric. The lower 


roll of the calender is run slower than the middle roll, which carries 
and squeezes in the rubber. The 
rolls are hollow and can be heated 
by steam or cooled by water as 
required. 

(c) Coating Calender —This con- 
sists of laying @ sheet of rubber 
composition on hare fabric, or on 
fabric which has undergone the 
above friction process. In this case, 
the two lower rolls are run at the 
same speed. An example is con- 
veyor belting. 

(d) Extruder, Forcing or Tubing 
Machines.— These machines are 
similar to the domestic mincing 
machine except that the chamber 
containing the revolving spiral screw 
is heated. From the mixing or 
warming up rolls the soft rubber 
compound is fed into the machines 
and forced through a die of the 
section required. Such extruded 
rubber is used for tube, hose, rod, 
channel rubber, ete., and thence 
goes through a process of hot vulcanization usually of the open 
cure. That is, the extruded rubber is laid on trays containing 
chalk, which are placed in ovens or pans for vulcanizing. Tough 
rubber or cab tyre sheathed cables are formed in a similar way. 
See Figs. 5 and 6. 

(e) Spreading.—Soft rubber compounds can he dissolved in 
solvents to form cements, the principal use of which are to water- 
proof textile materials, the dissolved rubber being spread on one or 
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Fig. 12.—-Vulcanizing press. This steam-heated hydraulic press 
is for vulcanizing driving and conveyor belting . 





These pans are jacketed and live steam is 
injected to be in direct contact with products being vulcanized 


Fig. 14.—Thin sheet rubber cutting macnhie 
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both sides of the cloth. 
Such solvents comprise 
petroleum products, 
such as naphtha, ben- 
zine, etc. The textile 
fabric passes over a 
roller and under a 
knife, which spreads the 
rubber solution over the 
material in a thin layer : 
after leaving the roller 
the fabric is heated by 
hot air, usually over a 
steam chest, to dry out 
the solvents. The fabric 
can be returned for 






~~ 


spreading on the other side. This process can be repeated as required. 


(f) Dipping.—Toy balloons, teats for feeding bottles, surgeons’ 


gloves, etc., which are essentially thin, are made by a dipping pro- 
cess. Patterns or moulds of the shape required, frequently of glass 
or porcelain, are dipped into prepared rubber or latex solution. The 
solvent evaporating leaves a thin layer of rubber on the mould. 
This is repeated until the required thickness is obtained. They 


are now cured or vulcanized by 
the cold process. 

(g) Thin Sheet for Electrical and 
other purposes.—in this process, the 
raw rubber is washed and masticat- 
ed as already described and then 
hydraulically pressed into the form 
of a cylinder. It is then frozen te 
obtain a hard solid material. This 
is then shaved by an oscillating 
guillotine knife which slices a thin 
layer of rubber in a continuous 
length from the roll. 

Such material, which contains 
no sulphur and is therefore unvui- 
canized, is used for example in 
covering copper conductors of elec- 
trical cables. Sulphur is deleterious 
to copper. This cut sheet has stretch- 
ing properties in both directions. 

A less expensive or imitation 
product is made by spreading or 
calender process, and even the 
guillotine knife marks can be re- 





produced. This rubber, however, has stretching properties in one 
direction only, as the calender or spreading process has completed 
the stretch in the other direction. 


Cut sheet can again be cut into threads for the insides of golf 


balls or for weaving into textile materials. It is more costly for 
such purposes than the latex process but has superior properties. 


(h) Electro-deposition Rubber or latex can be coated on wire 


and light metal articles by electro-deposition. 
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Fig. 13,—Spreading machines driven by a squirrel-cage motor 
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Vulcanization.—There are two types, hot and cold: The 
former covers by far the greater percentage of rubber goods manu- 
factured. | 

Hot Vulcanizing—The unvuleanized material is placed in a 
press or in moulds in a press, and steam or hot water, or both, used 
to apply heat ; or it is placed in a chamber called a pan or autoclave 
and steam, hot air, or both, applied under pressure. Vulcanization 
takes place usually between 250°F. and 300°F. (but for certain pur- 
poses, accelerators can reduce this temperature) and for time vary- 
ing hetween one minute up to several hours. Certain articles are 
vulcanized in hot sulphur baths. 

Vuleanizing in moulds, covers for example, hollow articles such 
as syringes, bulhs, toy balls. The rubber is forced against the 
inner surface of a metal mould by steam or air pressure, or by 
nitrogen formed by heating pellets inserted in the mould. 

An interesting manufacturing example is that of toy rubber 
balls. No doubt many have noticed that a burst rubber ball has a 
pip of rubber on the inside. These halls are built from four pieces of 
sheet calendered rubber, the edges being joimed together. The 
aforementioned pip is a piece of rubber compound without any 
sulphur content so that it cannot vuicanize. This pip is put on the 


inside of one of the segments, and its position externally marked. 





Fig. 15.—Churchill grinder for hard and soft rubber and ebonite 
covered wheels and rollers 


Philippine Gold Output 


| Sacre mine productiov is running ahead of the 1939 record. 
| Preliminary statistics for the first quarter of 1940 show that 

total output for the 36 mines (for which three-months figures 
are available) exceeded Pesos 19,000,000, or about Pesos 2,000,- 
000 more than the total for the corresponding period of 1939 which 
approximated Pesos 17,000,009. 


Of the mines which have reported to date, 21 show increase 
in production for the first quarter as compared with the figures for 
the same period in 1939, while only nine show decreases. The gain 
in total output was due largely to the milling of larger tonnage this 
year, in spite of the decrease in the value of the grade of ore milled 
at many of the properties. 

Although milling lower grade ore this year, Balatoc, largest 
producer in the Islands, bettered its 1939 record owing to the hand- 
ling of considerably larger tonnage. 

The decline in the per ton value of ore milled at some prop- 
erties, however, was made up by the gain in the average grade of 
ore milled at the other mines. About 15 mines milled better 
grade ore during the first quarter of this year, while also around 
15 reported declines in the average grade of ore treated. 

Many Philippine gold mining companies for the first time this 
year started to publish estimates for the first quarter of the current 
year on the amounts of ore in reserve at their properties. By 
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A pinch of, say, ammonia carbonate is placed inside the ball before 
finally joining the edges. It is then placed in a mould and vul. 
canized, usually in a steam press. The carbonate of ammonia 
vaporizes, due to heat, and the pressure of this vapor keeps the 
rubber pressed against the mould during vulcanization. After- 
wards, to fill the ball with air, a hollow needle is pushed through the 
unvuleanized pip, air forced in, and after withdrawing the needle. 
this pip closes and seals the hole so that the ball remains full of air 
under pressure. | 

Sponge rubber is formed by the use of bicarbonate of soda or 
other blowing agent, which form bubbles of gas on heating, and the 
moulds or plates (in the case-of sheet sponge rubber) are designed to 
permit the composition to expand during the vulcanizing process, 
Sponge rubber is also made by the latex process. Air is whisked 
mechanically into compounded latex, to which a froth-forming 
agent such as soap is added, also a coagulent, and the liquid poured 
into moulds where it sets without collapsing. 

Cold Vulcanizing.—This is obtained at ordinary temperature by 
exposing thin material (for only such 1s it suitable) to weak solutions 
or vapors of sulphur chloride. This is successful with waterproofed 
fabrics, gloves, toy balloons, and other articles made from thin 
sheet or dipped rubber. A solution of sulphur chloride in a solvent 


such as carbon bisulphide helps the former to penetrate the rubber. 





Attaining New Record 


this means, current information at the hands of shareholders is to 
be improved. 


Among the first mines to report on first quarter results of 
development work are Itogon and Suyoc which are under Marsman 
management and ParacaleGumaus which is under Nielson operation. 
All properties show appreciable increases in the amount of ore in 
reserve, reflecting the advance in development made during the 
first three months of 1940. 

A substantial increase in the ore reserves of Itogon Mining 
Company has resulted from the development work during the first 
three months of this year. 

Total ore in reserve as of April I amounted to 617,500 tons with 
a contained value of Pesos 10,612,300, an increase of 152,500 tons 
valued at Pesos 2,734,000 over the estimate at the beginning of the 
vear. | 
Most of the increase is understood to have come from the Itoe 
section of the mine and from the hanging wall of the Taka lode. 

At the Suyoc Consolidated Mining Company property ore in 
reserve as of April 1 was estimated at 292,980 tons with a total 
contained value of Pesos 8,180,300. a gain of 38,750 tons valued at 
Pesos 1,417,743. 

This increase came from successful results on the 2,000 and 
2,300 levels of the mine, deepest workings of the property. 
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French New Caledonia and Its Industries 


(Bulletin of The South Seas Association) 


¥ the French colonies, if there is any area in which the 

\ French population is yearly on the increase, it would 
/ deserve special attention. French New Caledonia is 
— such a region. 

The French population there increased by 24 per cent during 
the 15 years from 1921] to 1936 at an average annual rate of 1.62 
per cent. The region thus claims its place as one of the most 
precious of all French colonies. It is called the blessed land of 
the Pacific. It has an incomparable scenic beauty and has a mild 
and favorable climate. Moreover, the region is quite free from 
epidemics, and almost immune from endemics. There are no 
ferocious animals or vermin there to menace human life. Last, 
but not least, it is blessed with abundant natural resources. 

The region has been maintaining close intercourse with Japan 
from olden times. In the Meiji era (1868-1912) and the Taisho 
era (1912-1931), Japan sent several thousand emigrants there, 
who have been making an Mmestimable contribution in the work 
of developing the land. It has now practically closed the door to 
Japanese immigration, it is true, but it is still keeping up intimate 
economic relations with Japan. For instance, Japan imports 
from there a large amount of 
nickel and iron ores which 
she lacks, and exports in 
return miscellaneous goods, 
cotton cloth and other neces- 
sities of life. i Bs e 1 

The region is situated 
within hailing distance of the 
Japanese mandated South 
Sea Islands, separated merely 
by a narrow strip of water. 

It thus occupies an import- 

ant position in the southern 
Pacific from the standpoint of 
communications. Asa matter 

of fact, the Pan-American 
Airways of America has 
chosen Nouméa, the capital | 
of the islands, as a stopping || 
place on its Hawaii-New 
Zealand regular air route, || 
and has established an air- 
port, a radio station and | 
other equipment there. Thus, | 
America fixes on the spot as 

an important point of opera- 
tion for insuring her command of the air in the southern Pacific. 

Japan, too, being aware of the importance of the region 
established a consulate there this spring, appointing Mr. Tokitaro 
Kuroki as the first consul. This is confidently expected to draw 
closer the ties of relationship between Japan and that region. 
The Japanese residents there have long desired the opening of a 
consulate, and now that their cherished desire has been realized 
it is believed that they have been assured greater security and 
confidence. And this is important, especially at this juncture, 
when international relations on the whole have become more com- 
plicated and are even threatening. 

The region is a French colony and is called Nouvelle Calédoni 
by the French. It is about 1,000 sea miles north-east of Sydney 
in Australia, and in outline it is shaped like a willow leaf. The 
region consists of the main island and a number of small islands. 
The main island is 50 kilometers in width, extending from latitude 
20° 10’ to latitude 22° 26’ south, and measures 400 kilometers in 
length, stretching from longitude 161° to longitude 164° 25’ east. 
[ts area is approximately 15,000 square kilometers. Along the 
eastern coast line runs a mountain range from south to north, 
The highest peak, Mt. Panier, stands 1,640 meters above sea-level. 
Thus, in the eastern littoral, the mountainous districts border 
close on the sea, while in the western seaboard there are plains here 












NEW CALEDONIA 


and there. The island as a whole is surrounded by coral reefs and 
has good harbors. © 

The region is in the subtropical zone so far as its latitude goes. 
But in reality, its climate is quite mild and favorable. _ Vernal 
weather prevails there all the year round. It is thus called a land 
of unending spring. It may safely be said that it is favored with 
the best climate of all places throughout the southern Pacifie and 
the South Seas. The warmest time is from December to February, 
that is, for three months. Even during this period, the average 
temperature seldom, if ever, rises above 30 degrees centigrade. 
Moreover, during this time the trade winds prevail from the South 
Pole. At any rate, even then, the weather is far more agreeable 
than in the summer-time in Japan. 

The so-called winter, that is, the season when the temperature 
is lowest, lasts from June to August. During this time the average 
temperature reaches 16 degrees centigrade, and so the inhabitants 
feel the necessity of wearing spring or autumn clothing. Many 
of the islanders then put on overcoats when going out at night. 
The summer synchronizes with the rainy season and the winter 
with the dry season. During the rainy season there is a fairly 

abundant rainfall, but durin 

the dry. season dry weather 
prevails, so much. so, indeed, 
| that in some cases animals 
an perish and plants are blight- 
- ed. the rainy season, 
typhoons visit the region 
sometimes, causing extensive 
damage. In February this 
year a typhoon of 718 m.m. 
swept over the land and 
caused. heavy losses in the 
northwestern district. : 

The islands from of old 
have been free from the 
endemic of malaria and quite 
immune from epidemics. For 
this, it is said the credit is 
largely due to the existence 
of a unique kind of tree 
which, indigenous to the re- 
gion, has a high medical 
value. These trees are said 
to serve the natural cerpose 
of dispelling the 3sma. 
of endemics and epidemics. 
Fortunately for the region too, no fierce animals or .: 
live even in the fields and mountains, though sea-snakes are 
occasionally found. So, even a trip into the interior is attended 
with no danger. 

The main island and the appurtenant islands were first dis- 
covered by Captain Cook, as were various other southern Pacific 
islands. The region as a whole passed into the possession of France 
in 1853. From that time on, France sent there a large number 
of convicts until 1894, when the practice was stopped. Since then 
the region has been made a free colony and still remains so. 

According to returns made by the Government authorities 
there in 1936, the region has a total population of 53,245, of which 
28.800 are aborigines, 15,148 are French, 4,510: Javanese, 1 430 
Japanese and 482 Europeans. 

The aboriginal race is Melanesian, locally called the.Canaque. 
Essentially a brown race, the natives are deep brown in complexion, 
queer and grotesque in features and robust in constitution. They 
are on a very low intellectual plane and are indolent. Once fond 
of fights and cannibalism, at present the race has become gentle 

and obedient chiefly under the influence of Chistianity. The 
population of natives, when the French took possession of the is- 
lands, was estimated at 80,000, but it decreased to 42,000 1 in 1887 
and to less than 30,000 at present. 
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Religion has produced a deep influence on the natives. In 
the midst of each native village stands a Christian church with a 
glittering symbol of the Cross high atop its pinnacle. On Sunday 
mornings, as the church bell peals, the native villagers in gala 
attire, in threes and fives, gather at the church. In fact, the 
gendarmerie and the clergy are the two main rulers of the region. 
Christianity has greatly influenced the natives and has completely 
won their hearts. Great, indeed, is the part the clergy played in 
this respect. 

The natives show a‘genuine respect and friendship toward 
the Japanese. It appears that even they understand the sincerity 
and warm heart of the Japanese. But since last year aliens have 
been prohibited from entering the native villages. 


Mining 


Of the natural resources of the region, ss are most 
abundant. It is no exaggeration to say that the development of 
mining constitutes the source of activity and life in the islands. 
The products include nickel, chrome, iron, manganese, cobalt, 
gold, copper, zinc and coal in large quantities. Especially 
abundant are nickel and chrome, the total mine area of the former 
reaching more than 126,000 hectares and of the latter over 41 ,000 
hectares. Indeed, the islands are noted as one of the world’s 
producing centers for these minerals. 

The geological structure of the islands consists, for the most 
part, of Paléozoique strata which are traced back before the 
Mesozoique era. Geologically, an extensive area is constituted 
of serpentine rock strata which are ultrabasic in chemical nature. 
It is from this geological layer that nickel and chrome are obtained. 
It was gold and copper mining that was started, but later nickel 
and the other minerals were discovered. It is largely under the 
encouragement given by the French Government authorities that 
the nickel and chrome mining has attained its present development. 
Other minerals, however, are still left in an undeveloped state 
and thus stand in need of development in the future. Thus there 
is a great difference in development between the mining of nickel 
and chrome and that of other minerals. It may also be noted 
that the greater proportion of the mining in the region as a whole 
is in the hands of la Societe le Nickel. 

The islands in 1938 exported 8,193 metric tons of nickel mat, 
23.319 tons of nickel ore, 42,263 tons of chrome ore and 1,758 
tons of pock phosphate. Nickel mat goes to France and Belgium. 
nickel ore to Germany and Japan and chrome ore chiefly to America. 
Export duties are imposed on all of these with different rates of 
assessment according to the kind of minerals. Besides, a special 
defence sur-tax is now imposed. 

The nickel ore obtained, expressed in chemical formula, is 
H2 (MgNi) Si04, and contains no element of copper, sulphur or 
arsenic. Thus it is of high quality. Generally only such ore as 
contains more than 3.5 per cent of nickel is mined, that of lower 
standard being abandoned. The nickel mines for the most part 
are situated above the middle mountain slopes or near their sum- 
mits. In nickel ore output, the region is second ~ to Canada, 
which is foremost in the world. As much as 270,000 metric tons 
of nickel ore were produced in 1938. The ore is made at the smelt- 
ing works at Numea into nickle mats containing approximately 77 
per cent of nickel, which is exported to France and Belgium. 
Chrome ore is also obtained from the serpentine rock stratum, 
mostly in the mountainous district in the northern part of the 
main island. The deposits lie in a cylinder-like shape as thick 
as several score meters in diameter. The ore is obtained by the 
simplest open-air mining. It is of high grade and contains 63 
per cent of chrome at a maximum. This region held the 
foremost place in the world in output until 1932. Since that 
time, it has been gradually outstripped by other countries such 
as Soviet Russia and Turkey, and at present stands sixth on the 
world list. 

[ron ore is also produced from the serpentine rock stratum. 
There are extensive layers in the southern part of the main island, 
which are even lie exposed on the surface of the ground. The 
ore being limonite, contains some proportion of nickel. The 
mines, though let alone for years in the past, have been operated 
by la Société le Fer under Japanese management since 1938 and. 
the ore thus obtained is exported. 

Besides, there are various other mineral resources such as 
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cobalt, gold, copper and petroleum, but most of them still remain 
unexploited. 


Trade 


Of all the industrial products of the isiands, the mining pro- 
ducts are the most important. So the minerals also occupy first 
and foremost place in the export trade there. Under the influence 
of the world trend of late, the export trade has been increasing in 
volume year after year. On the other hand, the manufacturing 
industry is still in an infantile state of development, and self. 
supply is possible in none of the necessaries of life, even in the case 
of food. In consequence of this, trade features an excess of imports 
over exports.. For instance, imports in 1938 amounted to 158,- 
000,000 francs as against exports totalling 146,000,000 francs. 

The export trade with France and Japan in three recent years 
stood as follows : 


EXPORTS 
Ts 1936 1937 1938 
7 (In 1,000 francs) 
France 36,518 60,726 68,587 
Japan i . 2,694 4,845 3,596 
Total (including exports to 
other countries) .. 54,873 104,292 146,453 


In the islands’ exports in 1938, France claimed the most, 
followed by Belgium, America, Germany, Australia and Japan in 
that order. Of the exports, mining products formed 80 per cent 
of the entire amount. The coffee produced there is reputed to 
be the best in the world, and is exported exclusively to Paris to be 
used by the first-class cafes there. Simultaneously with the 
outbreak of war in Europe last year, the mining companies and 
other business concerns of German capital were closed and the 
export trade with Germany has been suspended since. This is 
quite as natural as it is inevitable. To make up for it the export 
of iron ore to Japan has been started since last year, while the 
nickel ore exports to Japan have markedly increased of late. In 
short, the islands’ exports to Japan showed a phenomenal increase 
in 1939. 

The islands’ import trade with France and Japan in 1936-38 
showed the following results : 


IMPORTS 
Sees 1936 1937 1938 
— (1n 1,000 francs) 
France 23,667 35,999 56,400 
Japan - 2.588 4.809 8,188 
Total (including imports from : 
other countries) .. 99,042 102,622? 158,57] 


The imports are too numerous in kind to be mentioned here 
in detail, so a few of the most important for 1938 are given in the 
following list + 


wee — Quantity Value 

ay (In kilograms) (In 1,000 francs) 
Wheat-flour 30,436 5,143 
Coal 1,376,575 36,433 
Machinery 5,016 5,292 
[ron ware a 19,377 8,489 
Ships... Be ba 7 —- 13,805 


The islands import from France miscellaneous goods, 
machinery, food and wine ; from Australia coal for nickel refining, 
miscellaneous goods, and provisions ; and from the French colonies 
rice, cement and other provisions. The region imports from Japan 
cotton cloth, miscellaneous goods, cement and provisions. The 
islanders heartily welcome Japanese goods which are comparatively 
low in price. But at present a quota system is being enforced 
for the import of cotton cloth and cement there in order to protect 
the French goods. For instance, the recent market price of cement 
produced in French Indo-China stands at 900 francs per ton, 
which in no way can compete with that of Japanese production, 
as the latter is far lower in price. Taking this into consideration, 
the authorities have restricted the import of Japanese cement, 
allowing it an annual quota of only 300 tons. Japanese cotton 
cloth is subjected to a similar measure of restriction. 
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However, the condition of overseas trade has assumed a quite 
different aspect since the outbreak of the European war in Septem- 
ber last. Extremely rigid restrictions are being enforced now even 
against neutral countries through the strengthening of the Anglo- 
French economic bloc system and exchange control. 

The French authorities have put an export embargo on all 
important materials in the islands in the name of protection and 
conservation of domestic material resources. The export of such 
material therefore is impossible unless special permission is obtained 
from the authorities concerned. Especially strict precautions are 
taken against such materials passing into the hands of an enemy 
country, and with regard to such exports to Japan, it is required 
by the French authorities that as soon as the shipments arrive in 
Japan the Japanese trader must obtain a certificate from the 
French consul and send it to the authorities in the islands. Also, 
on exports in general not only is the ordinary export duty levied, 
but a special defence duty, intended to yield a revenue for defence 
provisions in the islands. With regard to imports in general, 
control is enforced on every kind of article and nothing can be 
imported unless previous permission is obtained. 


Japanese and their Industries 


Investigation in 1939 puts the number of Japanese residents 
in the islands at 1,195, including 1,144 men and 51 women. The 
Japanese there are treated on an equality with Europeans. But 
other Asiatics, such as Chinese and Javanese, receive worse treat- 
ment as second-class nationals. The Japanese form 80.9 per cent 
of the total number of foreign residents there (excluding the 
French), being second only to the French in number. These 
Japanese play an active part in various fields. There are almost 
no Chinese residents, unlike most other parts of the South Seas, 
where there are so many. Only a few Tonkingnese of Indo-Chinese 
nationality are making a livelihood there. 

The French in general are quite favorably disposed towards 
the Japanese, so far as personal feelings are concerned. Indeed, 
they are anxious to be on friendly terms with the Japanese, as 
they have been in the past. In fact, when the report was flashed 
announcing the conclusion of a non-aggression agreement between 
Germany and the Soviet Union in August of last year, the Japanese 
in the islands were made the target of demonstrations of friendship 
by the French. At the time the French grasped the hands of 
Japanese, saying, ‘‘ Japan and France are now returning again 
to their old relations of comradeship.” At the same time, it 1s a 
fact that the French are haunted by the bogy of Japanese advance 
southward and are imbued with a sort of Japanophobia. But 
from their friendly relations with the Japanese for many years 
past, they understand the Japanese to some fair degree. It may 
be noted in this connection that Mr. Guyon, as an able and com- 
petent Governor-General of the islands, once declared: ‘* The 
development of the islands is impossible without the assistance of 
Japanese.” 

The history of the Japanese in the islands is nothing more or 
less than the history of their immigration. Japanese industrial 
enterprises were launched and were making a considerable advance 
from the time of the last European war. But owing to the business 
depression which set in after the war, Japanese industrial activities 
were suspended. Of late, however, such Japanese enterprises 
have renewed their activity. For shortage of labor, the authori- 
ties of the islands, by making arrangements with the Netherlands 
Government, are importing Javanese contract-labor. But back 
in the period from 1892 to 1919 Japanese immigrants were invited 
theré to work in the mines. In 1892 a group of 600 Japanese 
were sent as nickel miners. And with these as the first group of 
such immigrants, altogether 3,663 Japanese were sent during the 


period from 1892 to 1911. Many others had been sent too until’ 


i919, when Japanese immigration was suspended. In the early 
vears of their entry into the islands, the Japanese found their life 
anything but favorable. Their wages were too low. To their 
employers, however, the Japanese laborers were quite welcome 
for they proved incomparably hard-working. On the expiry of 
their terms of contract, some of the Japanese returned home, but 
others stayed on. The latter turned to other occupations and now 
they have established themselves as merchants, carpenters, smiths, 
barbers, laundrymen, painters, chauffeurs, farmers, fishermen, etc. 
Thus they have now become part and parcel of the life of the islands. 
They have, however, gradually been decreasing from various re- 
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asons ; new immigration is prohibited, some of them have returned 
home, some have died. Their number had decreased to 1,195 
in 1939. Of late, Japanese of the second generation have been on 
the increase, it is true, but those who went there from Japan have 
been decreasing. Of the Japanese residents, there were 174 adults — 
in 1936, but it is estimated these have now decreased in number. 

Such Japanese have gone over there aione and few of them 
have families. Actually the second-generation Japanese for the 
most part are half-bloods, children of Japanese men and _ their 
French, Javanese, Hawaiian, Tonkingnese or native wives. These 
are rather poor successors to their Japanese fathers, at least from 
the Japanese standard. There is no provision of special schooling 
for Japanese, so these second-generation Japanese are receiving a 
French education. Nor are their Japanese fathers sufficiently 
educated to give them home education. The result is that they 
have no Japanese conscience. Asked what countrymen they are, 
they will mvariably answer, “‘ Papa japonais, mon francais (Father 
Japanese, I French).” In the islands, as in other regions where 
there are Japanese immigrants, the question of second-generation 
Japanese causes much worry. On the other hand, unmarried 
Japanese immigrants are denied the highest human blessing of 
home life amenity. All these matters should be taken into serious 
consideration by the authorities concerned. 

Even those who went there as virile and hot-blooded youths 
have now grown old. None of them are now under forty years 
of age. As for those who went over there in 1900, they are quite 
advanced in age now, all being close to seventy. So old though 
they are, they are still unable to have a home of their own, but 
simply live on, with the mutual helpfulness of the association 
of provincials as their one and only support. Many deeply sym- 
pathize with them in their situation. This state of things is due 
to the shortcomings in the emigration policy of the country. 

There are at present two Japanese companies in operation in 
the islands. Both have capital invested in mining and are actually 
carrying on the industry. They are the Taiyo Mining Company 
and the Nouvelle Calédonié Mining Joint-Stock Company. In 
the islands, it is not permitted for Japanese to undertake mining 
exploitation themselves. So these companies have been established 
in accordance with French law and are carrying on business in 
conformity with it. The Taiyo Mining Company is organized 
with a joint capitalization of the Sumitomo Mining Co., Nippon 
Mining Co., Nippon Soda Co., Masudaya & Co., and another 
company. The company has established in the islands la Société 
Miniére de L’Océanie with a capital of 1,000,000 francs. This 
latter company undertakes mining nickel ore, which is exported 
to Japan. It has its head office in the capital of the islands and 
has a nickel mine in the eastern littoral of the main island. The 
mine consists of two lots, in which 50 Japanese laborers and 300 
Javanese laborers are working as miners. 

The Nouvelle Calédonié Mining Company has a financia 
background of the Nomura interests. It has established and 
operates la Société le Fer in the islands with a capital of 5,000,000 
francs. This concern, with its head office in the capital of the 
islands, is chiefly engaged in mining and exporting iron ore. It 
owns an extensive mine in the southern end of the main island, 
the deposits of which extending for several miles around lie exposed. 
on the surface of the ground. The ores obtainable are limonite, 
which are mined with ease. On the near-by coast is a good harbor 
with coral reefs forming a natural break-water. The ores mined are 
shipped with great facility. The company last year completed the 
first stage of its mining and shipping program, and as a result 
now exports a large quantity of iron ore to Japan. 

France is a rich iron ore producing country, the Alsace district 
being particularly noted for its production. According to returns 
made by the French authorities, the average annual output of 
iron ores of that country during the 1931-35 period was 32.000,000 
metric tons, far in excess of that of America, which is 23,000,000 
tons. Such being the case, that country so far has cared little about 
the ores in such an out-of-the-way place as these islands. But 
now by Japanese capital and technique a big-scale work has been 
compieted for mining the iron ores there, thus making an important 
contribution to the development of the region. 

The foregoing is only a summary description of the charac- 
teristic features of industry of the region and of its present situa- 
tion. Besides the industries mentioned in the foregoing, there are 

(Continued on page 412) 
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Deep Alluvial Tin Deposits of Malaya — the 


Granite-Limestone Contact 


By F. T. INGHAM, pu.p., D.1.c., A.1.M.M., PGS, Mining Geologist, Boderatad Malay States Geological Survey 


(Journal of the Engineering Association of Malaya) 


N, various parts of Malaya, more especially in the States of 
Perak and Selangor there occur alluvial deposits of tin ore 
along the contact of granite with limestone. In Malayan 
mining circles such deposits are sometimes alluded to 

as ‘contact deposits,” a term more properly applied only to 
contact metamorphic hein of a primary nature, such as are 
formed by the replacement of stratified rocks by ore minerals 
close to plutonic masses. 

The deposits described below are characterized by their 
occurrence in a gully or trough along the contact zone. They also 
usually contain a greater proportion of tin ore and extend to greater 
depths than the alluvial deposits which are situated nearby. 

Although the composition of alluvial tin ore and the 
accompanying minerals has been described before the Engineering 
Association of Malaya by Mr. E. 8. Willbourn, Director, Geological 
Survey Department, in a paper entitled ‘‘ A Short Account of the 
Geology of those tin-deposits of Kinta that are mined by Alluvial 
Methods ”’ repetition here is not out of place. 

Alluvial tin ore consists of grains of cassiterite (tin dioxide), 
which are accompanied by other minerals. Quartz usually con- 
stitutes the bulk of the alluvium although in places clay is common. 
The associated minerals include flakes of mica, together with grains 
of ilmenite, zircon, tourmaline, monazite, magnetite, pyrite, topaz 
and rutile. The proportion of cassiterite to the containing sand 
or clay is not large and in ground which carries the high value of 
one kati of tin ore per cubic yard, the tin ore constitutes only 
0.03 per cent. | 


Geological History 


In order to discuss the deep alluvial deposits it is essential to 
consider firstly the source of the tin ore, and this necessitates a brief 
description of the geological history of Malaya. A fuller account 
has recently been given in an article entitled “The Creation of 
Malaya ’”’ by Mr. E. 8. Willbourn, published in the Straits Times 
Annual. 

During Permocarboniferous and Triassic times sediments were 
deposited in an ocean 
which covered what is 
now Malaya. Thesand, 
mud, and gravel laid 
down were probably 
derived from a land 
surface to the east and 
north-east. In parts of 
the sea calcareous or- 
ganisms such as shells, 
crinoids and corals 
abounded, and_ their 
remains, after sinking on 
to the sea floor, formed 
deposits of limestone. 
The continued deposi- 
tion of material caused 
the beds to become 
consolidated, and the 
pressure of overlying 
material converted the 
elay into shale, and 
sand into sandstone, and 
the shingle into conglo- 
merate. In this paper 
these will be alk:ded to 
as bedded, stratified or 
sedimentary rocks. 
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It is believed that soon after the close of the Triassic epoch 
there was a period of uplift during which the stratified rocks were 
raised to form aland mass. Probably about Cretaceous times there 
was a period of mountain-building movements during which the 
sediments became folded into arches, into which a granitic magma 
was intruded. The sediments became metamorphosed, both by the 
pressures exerted during the earth-movements, and, near the granite 
magma, by the heat from the molten igneous rock. The metamor. 
phism converted the sandstone into quartzite, the shale into schist 
and phvilite, and the limestone into marble. Soon after its intru- 
sion, the granite magma commenced to cool and solidify. During 
the later stages of consolidation the stresses and strains set up by 
contraction found relief in the formation of cracks and faults which 
penetrated both the solidified granite and the adjacent bedded rocks. 
Through these fissures the residual and more acid products of the 
parent granite magma passed. Veins of aplite, pegmatite, quartz, 
and tourmaline, and, in addition on account of their richness in 
mineralizing gases, veins containing cassiterite, were formed. Some 
of these veins were rich in sulphides such as pyrite (iron sulphide) 
and arsenopyrite (ironarsenic sulphide). 

Figure | is a diagrammatic section of the country with an 
intrusion of granite in stratified rocks, together with tin veins and 
pipes before denudation. A period of denudation followed and 
continued elevation kept active the erosion by streams and rivers 
until the granite surface was ultimately uncovered, During this 
process the veins in the sedimentary rocks overlying the granite 
were broken down, as were also those in that part of the granite 
which was being eroded. Owing to the greater resistance of the 
granite compared with that of the sediments there was gradually 
sculptured hill country where granite formed the bedrock, 
undulating country where schists and quartzites were present, 
and lower ground where limestone had been uncovered. The tin 
ore from the veins was deposited in the stream beds and, as 
denudation proceeded, in the alluvium of the flatter ground. 
Much of the lighter particles of quartz and clay was carried 
into the sea. 


The Formation of a 
Gully at the Contact 


In addition to the 
effects of erosion, owing 
to the solubility of lime- 
stone, this rock was 
attacked by stream and 
rain water to a greater 
extent than the granite 
and schist, and _ the 
greatest solvent action 
would naturally take 
place where such water 
would first meet this 
soluble rock, that is, at 
its junction with the 
granite. 

Moreover, at the 
contact of the granite 
with the limestone, 
there occur in many 
places deposits rich in 
pyrites. Deposits of 
this nature may contain 
tin ore and such have 
been uncovered in mines 
near Sungei Siput and 
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Telok Kruin. At other places in the lime- 
stone there are pipes containing tin ore and-these 
are rich in arsenopyrite and pyrite. Many stanni- 
ferous quartz veins also carry these minerals. 
During the process of erosion, veins and pipes 
carrying pyrite would be uncovered and the 
exposure to weathering of these would result in 
the oxidation of the sulphides and the formation 
of iron oxides and sulphuric acid. Thus the 
water debouching on the limestone at the contact 
would be particularly acid. | 

During the formation of the gully the pro- 
ducts of erosion would continually be passing 
over the contact. These would be composed 
mainly of quartz and felspar from the granite, 
quartz from the quartzite, and clay and finely 
divided mica fragments from the shale, schist and 
phyllite. In addition, the material would include 
the tin ore derived from the veins and pipes 
contained in the denuded country. The gully, in 
the process of formation, would act as a natural riffle with the con- 
centration of the heavier particles of tin ore particularly at its base. 

There would be a tendency for the heavy minerals to be con- 
centrated in definite layers known as “ karang.”’ However, even 
after the filling of the channel with alluvium, the water present by 
its solvent action would deepen the hollows caused by erosion and 
solution bringing about the collapse of the overlying alluvium. 
This falling in of the alluvium would cause great disturbance of the 
‘“karang ”’ bands and accounts for the jumbled appearance of the 
tin ore layers. Continued repetition of collapse would ensue and 
further deposits rich in tin ore would be accumulated. _ 

In the early stages it is probable that river channels would tend 
to run to some extent along the gully before finding an outlet and 
some of the light sand particles would be carried away. 

Later a slight depression of Malaya took place and this caused 
a halt in the rapid erosion of the land surface. Since this occurred 
there has been deposited barren overburden, which has covered some 
of the rich stanniferous alluvium. Swampy conditions have ensued 
accompanied by the formation of peat and the deposition of silt 
and clay. 

Sasomalich stages in the formation of the gully at the contact 
may be visualized thus :— 


Lateral Discontinuity of the Deposits 


The source of the tin ore and the method of formation of a 
gully in the limestone immediately in contact with the granite have 
been briefly discussed above. It is found, however, that the gully 
is not continuous along the contact but occurs at sporadic intervals 
along its length. The depth, width and richness of the alluvium 
therein is also very variable as would be expected from the mode of 
origin of this type of deposit. 

In the early stages of erosion. the dominant factor in the 
location of the trough in which the tin deposits were deposited was 
the irregularity of the original granite surface. Theexistence of 
such irregularities is shown at the present time by the presence of 
lower ground having limestone bedrock surrounded by granite hills. 
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Fig, 2.—A diagammatic section showing successive stages | i the position of 


the deep alluvial tin deposits among the erosion 
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rocks, composed of limestone, shale and quartzite ; tin veins are also indicated 


The strong indentations of limestone country extending into the — 
granitic areas, as depicted on detailed geological maps, are 
additional evidence of depressions on the granite surface. When 
the granite was first uncovered it is probable that such hollow 
would form the channels along which the streams carrying tin ore 
would follow. At later stages the position of the deposits would 
become more complicated owing to channels formed along the 
contact, and to the presence of sulphidic bodies through which 
the waters passing would attack the limestone first reached. _ 


Location of the Deposits 


Deep alluvial tin deposits along the granite margin have been 
found in most parts of Malaya where limestone is in contact with it 
and especially in the districts of Kinta and Kuala Lumpur where 
limestone has been well developed. | | 

Such deposits in Perak occur near Salak North and Sungei 
Siput. On the west side of the Kinta valley they have been mined 
in places between Jelepang and Papan, and also occur in the Ulu 
Johan valley. In the east of the Kinta district deep deposits along 
the contact have been found between Kramat Pulai and Kampar, 
also in the Batang Padang district near Temoh, Simpang Tiga and 
Chenderiang. cae 

In Selangor the bulk of these deposits occur not far from Kuala 
Lumpur between Kepong and Batu and also in that stretch of 
country extending from Ampang through Pudu Ulu, Salak South 
and Sungei Besi, to Serdang. They are also present near Serendah, 
Rawang and Kanching. 

The better known European companies on whose properties 
this type of deposit has been worked include Lahat Mines Ltd., 
French Tekkah Ltd., Société des Etains de Kinta, Talam Mines 
Ltd., Mer Tin Ltd., Ulu Johan Tin Dredging Ltd., Chenderiang Tin 
Dredging and the Kay Tin Mine and, in Selangor, Sungei Besi Ltd., 
and the Yukon Gold Co., at Ampang. Well- 
known Chinese mines include Hong Fatt near 
Sungei Besi, Tong Sang near Temoh, and. Chin 
Lee near Salak North. 

A brief description of some of the mines on 
the granite-limestone contact will now be given: 


Hong Fatt Mine 


This mine is situated in Selangor at Sungei 
’ Besi and is the deepest open seat working in 
_ Malaya. To the west is an alluvial plain and to 
the east rising hilly ground of granite. The 
mine is about 3,700-ft. long and has a width of 
1,600-ft. The deepest portion of the mine, at 
the present time, is 320-ft. below the alluvial 
plain. Bores put down in the bottom have 
proved that there is still more than 80-ft. of rich 
stanniferous alluvium below the present working, 
and it is expected that the mine will be worked 
of 4 to a further depth of over 100-ft. 
The surface of the limestone, where exposed, 
ery irregular and a large depression, filled. 
with alluvium, would appear to occur beneath 
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the present western face. The amount of tin ore 
in the alluvium is very variable and in one part 
of the mine there is overburden of clay and peat 
having a thickness of 160-ft. which contains such 
poor values that the material is not treated. 
The karang has averaged over period of a year’s 
working from 2.6 to 5.06 katis per cubic yard and 
individual bores sunk in the “karang”’ have 
averaged as much as 16 katis per cubic yard. 
The production from this mine, during Restric- 
tion in 1937 was 28,277 pikuls of tin ore. 


The Lahat Mines Limited 


These mines are situated north of Lahat at 
the base of the foothills of the Main Range. 
Although now worked on only a small scale, in 
the past the mine was one of the principal 
producers of tin ore in the country. 

Near the surface, the total width of the 
alluvium filled channel was about 250-ft. The 
richest deposits of tin ore occurred in a zone 
striking north and south and dipping at an angle 
of about 70° to the east.* Values in parts of the mine averaged 
about 10 katis per cubic yard and a small area was reported to 
contain from 25 to 150 katis per cubic yard. In many places the 
rich alluvium was clayey and strongly ironstained. Although 
well rounded pebbles were present, obviously waterworn and 
deposited by streams, there was also an admixture of eluvial 
material composed of clay containing angular fragments of vein 
quartz and cassiterite presumabiy introduced by ancient landslides, 

The rich ground was proved by boring to extend to over 220-it. 
from the surface of the ground. In the eastern portion of the mine 
limestone was uncovered and resting on this was alluvium and 
lignite. 


Kay Yen Tin Mine 


This mine is also situated at the foot of the western slope of the 
Kledang Range and good exposures could be seen in 1928. In the 
granite a vein of cassiterite about 10 inches wide was exposed 
during operations. In the eastern part of the mine limestone was 
uncovered and part of this formed a vertical cliff face about 
130-ft. high with pronounced undercutting at its base. 

Figure 3 is a diagrammatic section across the mine as seen in 
1928. The alluvium was in places clayey, usually grey and brown, 
but sandy patches also were present. In addition to the cassiterite 
occurring as rounded grains there were angular fragments of vein 
cassiterite, quartz, and quartz-tourmaline rock. As is usual in this 
type of deposit, the amount of tin ore present was very variable, 
some parts containing as much as 10 katis per cubie yard, whereas 
other parts were practically barren. Bores on the property proved 
the stanniferous ground to extend to at least 245-ft. below ground 
level, 

Hidden Deposits along the Contact 


There are in some localities similar rich alluvial tin deposits 
which are hidden by a covering of alluvium, containing little or no 
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tin ore. Such occur to the south-south-east of Tanjong Tualang and 
are being mined by dredges. Prospecting has shown that they 
extend into Kampong Gajah Mukim where they are covered by 
overburden about 50-ft. thick. 


Economic Limit of Working 


In several mines along the granite-limestone contact the 
alluvium has not been entirely removed because there is an 
economic limit of depth to which they can be mined. Naturally 


the greatest:depth can be worked where the ground is particularly 


rich in tin ore and where the channel is wide. 

There is a general narrowing of the zone in which the ore 
occurs as lower depths are reached, particularly where the angle of 
the slope of the granite-limestone contact is small. : 

The chief difficulty is the cost of the cutting back of the granite 
face to allow the deposit to be mined to lower depths. Weathering 
of the granite makes it essential for the safety of the miners that the 
weathered granite is benched back for some considerable distance. 

Figure 3 is a plan supplied by Mr. Hannay of Tong Yow Mine, 
Ulu Johan, and shows the benching that has been necessary. 

Moreover, during mining, water may be encountered and this 
will increase greatly the pumping charges. W «ter was struck in the 
southern part of Sungei Besi Mine, and in Lahat Mine at one period 
it is recorded that 60,000 gallons per hour poured from springs in 
the limestone. 

The cost of elevation of the alluvium for: treatment also 
increased as the mine is lowered and the adequate disposal of 
tailings also causes greater difficulties. 

It is possible that some of the rich ore now considered 
unworkable by open cast methods may be worked in future by 
drives from shafts sunk through the granite. 


*The width of the zone was usually from 20 to 50 feet. 


French New Caledonia and its Industries 


(Continued from page 409) 


various others which are quite promising, namely, agriculture, 
stock-farming and fishery. These industries still remain altogether 
to be developed in the future. So no further mention need here 
be made of them. 

As mentioned in the foregoing, the Japanese pioneer 
immigrants, by the sweat of their brows, have made a great con- 
tribution to the development of the islands. In spite of this, the 
French Government of late has been taking measures anything 
but favorable to Japan in connection with the region. This 
indeed is difficult for Japan to understand. It is not easy for 


France to launch out on any positive undertaking to develop the 
islands. For France, possessed as she is of other colonies, is, 
actually having her hands full with the task of their exploitation, 
and moreover her homeland is so far away from the islands. Seen 
in this light, it is quite plain that it is disadvantageous, or even 
impossible, for France to try to develop the region without maintain- 
ing connection with Japan. Therefore, it is sincerely hoped that 
the day will come as soon as possible when the two countries will 
understand each other’s true intentions and co-operate with each 
other for the promotion of mutual interests and welfare. 


